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That Species of them moſt com- 
monly bred in Scor LAN Dev 
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The HONOURABLE, 


FRANCIS CHARTERIS 


of AMISFIELD;. 


„ 
Have here aſſumed the liber- 
ty to preſent to the publick 
(under your patronage ) the 
following collection of natural 
hiſtory, adapted to that ſpecies 
of animals who enjoy a giſt of 
harmony ſo delightful to man. 
When I reſolved to publiſh. 
this ſmall volume, there could 
be no diſpute to whom I ſhould 
dedicate it; and all who have 
a _ the: 
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DF DTICAT TON. 
the happineſs or honour of 
your acquaintance, will ap- 
prove the choice I have made. 
IJ am very ſenſible, that, ac- 
cording to the cuſtom of dedis 
cations, . ſhould I attempt to 
paint. the virtues of my pa- 
tron, the utmoſt of my abili- 
ties would be unequal to the 


kask; yet would the many ex- 


cellent qualities, that muſt pre- 
fent themſelves to my view, 
turniſh-my unskiltul hand with 
Materials ſufficient to raiſe 2 
graceful idea in all my readers, 
0 6 in him. whoſe. character I 
ſhould draw. 

A condeſcending goodneſs, 
humanity, knowledge, and 
ſucet⸗ 5 
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DEDICATION. 


ſweetneſs of temper, together 
with a diſpoſition to do gene- 
rous and benevolent acts, are 
the animating principles of 
your life; add to theſe few, of 
the many you are poſſeſſed of, 
a truly laudable and: diſtin- 
guiſhed regard for your native 
country, in making it the place' 
of your reſidence, and there-» 
by making the honeſt labourer 
and poor tradeſman the ob». 
jects of your bounty, which 
will render your name amiable 
and dear to Scotſmen, even to 
lateſt poſterity. 

But, leaſt I ſhould alarm - | 
your modeſty, and incur the 
unjuſt imputation of bags + 


BY 
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by a longer enumeration of 
eur vitrues; I ſhall conclude, 
With a ſincere wiſh, that you 
may long continue to ſhin. 
 Iwith. the ſame apparent, as well 
is inherent luſtre; that opu- 
lence and proſperity may ſtill 
Lartend you, for the happineſs. 
wankind: and, that all 
© Theſe bleſſings may deſcend to 
Jour progeny and their poſte-- 
. the hearty prayer of,, 


Hoon SIR,, 
FR 1 Fon MOST HUMBLE 
bo . enn MOST: DEVOTED? , 


* a Sxxuavr, 
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[ON all the various ſpecies of birds 3 
5 none prove ſo agreeable compa- 
nions to man, as thoſe who enjoy the 
gift of harmony and ſpeech; and, if we + 
conſider their variety, beauty, and m 
fick, the animal world does not afford 
us objects more grateful to the eye, nor 
any that ſo ſweetly charm the ear. 3 4 
Here we diſcover the ine xhauſtibls 
traces of divine wiſdom, in a rich varts.. 
ety of uſeful and beautiful Ferie, 7 
who pour out their melodioug. 'Qts IJ 
ſuch laviſhneſs, And Warble r 
praiſes of their Creator. Wi 


quiſite ſweetneſs, as lt 2 ö 
n car to liſten td + "I 
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PREFACE. 


How agrecably are we ſurpriſed to 
hear a concert of birds in full chorus, 
cclebrating the great Author of nature, 
and proclaiming their grateful acknow- 
ledgments to him, by whoſe bounteous 
hand they are nouriſhed and preſerv- 
ed! 

Of all created beings, none ſet forth 
the praiſes of the Creator more liberally 
than thoſe pretty harmleſs ſongſters, 
whoſe raviſhing melody yields incx- 
preſſible delight: And it is very obſerv- 
able, that, of all the animal world none 
have a capacity of learning, or being 


K raught articulate ſounds, but the bird ; 
and in the faculty of ſpecch, ſome have 


arrived at great perfection. 

They were undoubtedly deſigned by 
the great Author of nature, on purpoſe 
to entertain and delight mankind, who, 


for the moſt part, are well pleaſed with 


the muſick of theſe pretty innocent 
Creatures. ; 
It is a very agreeable amuſement to 
obletve, how vaſtly different are the va- 
| rious 
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fious forms of their neſts as to natal. | 
order, ſhape, and ſituation ; one (ſpecies: 
builds their neſt on the top df trees an 
other chuſes to ſettle on the ground: 
but where-ever their apartments are ſi- 
tuated, they are always accommodat- 
ed with a ſhelter; that is, either under 
ſome herb, ſome ſhady bough, or a 
double canopy of leaves, from whence 
the rain deſcends without ever entering 
into the neſt, which lyes concealed ber 
low. There docs not ſeem any thing in 
nature more myſterious than that of this 
principle in animals, which directs every } 
kind of bird to obſerve a particular plan 

in the ſtructure of its neſt, and inſtructs 

all of the ſame ſpecies to work aſter the 
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fame model; ſo that, by the maße ok 
their neſt, you may with r 

« to what ſpecies it belongs 

i How juſtly may we adjige; the: 7 
preſſions of a ſuperior reaſon 7 

5 ates theſe little creatures, Wl i 1 
af be ſuppoſed to have any ce ot 3 oy 
F ledge, either what their e je col 9 
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or, of tlie neceſſity there is to ſit upon 
them to hatch their brood? yet we ſee 
this roving unſettled animal, now for- 
getting her natural diſpoſition, fix herſelf. 
upon her eggs; ſubmit to {ſeveral weeks 
reſtraint ;: renounce the pleaſures that ſo 
agreeable a ſeaſon of the year mult afford 
her, with a tenderneſs that often prevents 
her care even for her own neceſſary 
food. The male on his part, in order to 
+ alleviate her fatigue, repeats his journeys 
without intermiſſion, and waits on her 
with a collation ready prepared in his 
bill; and when ever he diſcontinues his- 
1 aſſiduity, it is frequently to take his 
3 ſtand upon a neighbouring bough with- ? 
| in, her hearing, and there to entertain 
her with his warbling and muſical notes. 
And he acts with ſo much vivacity and | 
chearfulneſs, with ſuch an air of galt,, iN 
when he either takes his leave, or makes N 
his approaches towards her, that we arc 
at a loſs to determine whether the inceſ- 
fant vigilance of the little mother, or 
25 . * ee and complai- 


lance 


py 
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fance of her mate, are the juſteſt objects 
of our admiration. - It is pleaſant to be- 
hold the inventions of theſe little crea- 
tures, their melody, their labours, and 
the obliging civilities they frequently res- 
pay each other. 


Whether with reaſon, or with inſtinct bleſt, 
Know all enjoy that pow'r which ſuits em beſt; 
To bleſs alike, by that direction tend, 

And find the means proportion'd to their end. 
Each loves itſelf, but not itſelf alone, 
Each ſex deſires alike, till two are one: FP 
Nor ends the pleaſure with the fierce embrace, 2 
They love themſelves a third time in cheir race. 
The young diſmiſsꝰd to wander earth or air; 
There ſtops the inſtinct, and there ends the care. 
The link diſolyes, each ſeeks a freſh embrace, 
Another love ſucceeds, another race: 

Still as one brood, and as another roſe, | 
Theſe rat'ral love mantain'd, habitual thoſe, -, 


* 


When their young ones appear, adieu 
to muſick: they have then no time to- 
{pare or ſpend in ſinging; at leaſt they in- 
dulge it with much leſs frequency at that 
ſeaſon : the care of their little offspring 
now Calls uptheic attention; they are F we, 


. 


when drove to the extremity of an en- 


As the bold bird, her helpleſs young attends, 


And with th? untaſted food ſupplies her care. 


PREFACE. 7 
fed by neceſſity to ſeek for food and pro- 


viſions for their ſupport, till they are ca- 
pable of ſhifting for themſelves without 
their aſſiſtance. You will find them fre- 
quently up before the ſun, and may ob- 
ſerve them diſtributing their food with 
the greateſt equality to each of their 
young: at other times, you will find 
them watching and defending them, ha- 
zarding their own lives to preterve their 
young from the attacks of an enemy, 
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gagement. 


From danger guards them, and from want defends; 
In ſearch of prey, ſhe wings the ſpacious air, 


Thas beaſt and bird their common charge attend, 
The mothers nurſe it, and the fires defend. 


The wondrous wiſdom of God diſ- 
played in the creation of fow], the fit 
Formation of their bodies for flight, the 

curious ſtructure of their feathers. the 
"Tait i in which they are- placed, 
the 


ww» 


the ſollicitude and care with which 
| they attend their eggs, the ſurpriſing- 
3 mechaniſm of their neſts, with the birtly 
and education of their young, deſerve 


tem pted! in this kingdom, ſo far as 1 know, 


houſes, becauſe they cannot always b 
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} our niceſt attention. 

Therefore, I thought, I could not do 

3 more acceptable ſervice to the lovers oh 
theſe ſweet choriſters of the woods, con 
ſidering that it had never been yet it, 


| 
(which, I hope, will render it the mor N 
Jagrceable) than to furnith them wit! : 
ſinſtructions for preſerving them in thei 


ntertained with their {weet melodioug 
ſick in the fields. | 
And for this purpoſe I have, in a men 
Miodical manner, founded upon natural 
Wiſtory, and carefully extracted from the 
Nnoſt celebrated authors, given the de- 
4 cription and character, Oc. of each ſpe* =: 
Fics; the diftinoviſhi ing marks of Cock 
nd Hen; the ume and | manner fk 


ps their neſts; the number, colouns Wer = 
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We. fowls of the air; and certainly they are 
0 A ſubject worthy of our conſideration: 
and the more attentively we ſurvey 


chem, the more we ſhall wonder at and 
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of their eggs; how to order and bring 


up their young; with the ſeveral diſtem- 


pers incident, and their proper cures; 
and whatever elſe is either pleaſant or 
neceflary to be known concerning them. 


Our Lord hath bid us conſider the 


dmire the divine workmanſhip which 
ppears in them, and from thence be 
xcited to praiſe their glorious Creator. 
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1d 4 E feather'd flocks, your early tribute bring; 
EN | In tuneful notes, addreſs the coming ſpring : - 
s With rural minſtrels, bleſs the fertile field, 


2C ; And joy to every faithful ſhepherd yield. 1 1 
From moſſy beds, behold the ſongſters fly, j, 
4 Raiſing their early mattins in the ſky ; A 


Their ſtructures for their growing young are ſeen, 
Some on the trees, ſome on the flow'ry green; 

* Tis here they fccd, there reſt in ſoft repoſe, 

And various forms their various beauty ſhows. 

Zach fluttering pinion, each enamel'd wing 


i * 


1 attempts to riſe, to hear its. parent ſing; 
Frin by degrees, kind nature ſpeeds her flight, 


1 


4 Phe joyns the choir, with pleaſure and delight... 
a woods and vales, their chearing notes we hear, . 
Froro' all che changing ſeaſons of the year: 
oon as the Sun ſends forth its morning ray, 
o nature's God, they nature's tribute pay. 
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ö Is1N61NG BIRDS. 
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By love inſpir'd, in pairs the uber chor 255 oy 


WD 


Dy Forſake the plain, and to the grove retire: £5. 7 


2 
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Nor long in vain they court the kind N 
With equal heat their little boſoms burn. 
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The Deſcription and Character. a 


HE BLACK: BIRD is 6 
known, being to be met with, I | 
moſt, if not all our counties,” . + 

a very minute deſcription. o of Ir worry ) 8 
une geſſary. 5 
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| chuſe to begin with him firſt, becauſe 
he is the largeſt ſong-bird, that 1 know of, 
to be found in this kingdom; and like- 
wiſe one of the firſt that proclaims the 
welcome ſpring by his ſhrill harmonious 
voice, as if he were the harbinger of na- 
ture, to awaken the reſt of the feathered 
tribe to prepare for the approaching ſea- 
ſoh: and by the ſweet modulation of his 
runeful notes frequently endeavours to de- 
light the Hen, and allure her to ſubmit 
to his embraces during the colder ſeaſons 
of the year, even before the froſts are 
gone, or the buds and bloſſoms appear up- 
on the trees. 

The Cock, when kept'in a cage, whiſtles 
and ſings very delightfully all the ſpring 
and ſummer- time, at leaſt four or five 
months in the year; being a ſtout hardy 
bird, which, beſides his own natural note, 
may be taught to whiſtle a great many 
fine tunes. * 

When wild in the fields, he feeds promil- 
cuouſly upon berries and inſets. He is a 
very ſolitary kind of bird, that, for the 
moſt part, you'll find Hing ſingly (with 
none except his own mate) amongſt woods 
and hedges, 3 they moſtly frequent. 
1 The 


2 The diſtinguiſhing Marks of che Cock 
3 and HEN. 


They are not eaſily known by their co- 
lour when young, but the blackeſt bird 
generally proves the Cock, being of a 
much finer black than that of the Hen, 
which appears more duſky : but the belt 
way of diſtinguiſhing them when young is 
by their eyes; the 7rides, or circle that eir- 
cumveſts the eye of the young Cock-bird,is 
yellow ; the Hen's conſiderably more pale: 
his bill is black, and ſeems not perfe&ly 
yellow till he is near a year old; the Hen's + 

more pale or browniſh, with the tip black:! 

the mouth in both are yellow within. — 

The Cock, as well as the Hen- bird, while 
young, is rather brown, or of a dark ruſſet, 
than black, and the belly of an aſh-colout; ; 
but after he has moulted off his chicken 
feathers, he becomes coal- black. 


3 TY 

g The Time and Manner of bog 7 
their Neſt. IE 
This bird, a8 1 obſerved be | 


the firſt that proclaims the welcomes | 
| A2 
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builds its neſt the ſooneſt of any of the 


feathered tribe, having young ones by the b 


end of March or ſooner : they build pretty 
open, generally in banks at the foot of 
trees, or in hedges near the ground, and 


. before there are many leaves upon the 


buſhes, which ſo expoſes their neſt, con- 
ſidering the largeneſs of it, that it is eaſi- 
ly diſcovered. 

They build their neſt very artificially; 
the outſide of moſs, {lender twigs, bents, 
and fibres of roots, &-c. all very ſtrongly 
cemented, and joined together with clay; 
plaiſtering the inſide, and lining it with a 


covering of ſmall ſtraws, hair or other ſoft. 
materials, upon which the Hen lays four 


or five eggs, of a bluiſh green colour, full 


of duſky ſpots. 


Of the Young. 


How to order them; being never taken 


old, and tamed, but brought up from 
the neſt. 


Therefore ſuch as would have them 


rare, and brought up to learn any parti- 
dular tune, muſt take them at ten or twelve 
9 days old, or ſooner, which eu be done 
SORE with 


CF TV 

with all birds that you deſign to learn to 
whiſtle, ſpeak, or imitate the ſong of any 
other fine bird. 

The Black-bird commonly has four or 
five young ones at a breeding, which may 
be raiſed with little trouble, taking care to 
keep them clean; put them in a baſket a- 
mongſt clean hay, or ſhort ſtraw, till they 
are ready for caging, then ſeparate them. 

Feed them at firſt with ſoft meat, ſuch 
as white bread and milk : when they be-- 
gin to pick and feed themſelves, you may 
wean them from it, by giving them ſheeps. 
hearts, or. other lean meat that is not ſalt- 
ed, cut very {mall ; take the ſame quantity 
of bread, rub it very ſmall, put a little clean 
water, and mix them altogether. till it be- 
comes a ſoft paſte. 

When they are grown fully up, give 
them any ſort of fle ſh- meat, raw or dreſ- 
ſed, provided it be not ſalt: if you mix a 
little bread with it, to keep it moiſt, it will 
be the better food for them; but let ir 
not be wet, for that will make it ſour, 

He is a ſtout healthful bird, not very 
ſubject to diſorders: but if you find him ſick 

or drooping at any time, give hint, houſe - 
* or two, or any other inſet," ſuch as 
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they tecd upon when wild in the fields, 
which will relieve him; and let him have a 
little cochineal in his water. 
If you perceive him to ſcour, or dung 
looſe; grate a ſmall quantity of old cheeſe 
among his victuals, or put a little liquoriſh 
or ſaffron in his water. Theſe are the 
things that can be recomended, and what 
will make him chcartul, and do him good. 
They love to waſh and: prune their fea- 
thers; therefore, when they are grown up, 
ſet water in their cages. for that purpoſe ; 
but let it not ſtay with them any longer 
than they have done with it, as they would 
be always plunging, which makes them 
weak, and never hearty, or to delight in 
themſelves. 
It is to be remembred, at all times, to 

give your birds wholeſome good food, ne- 
ver {tale or four, and to be ever mindful 
of keeping them clean. It's the beſt 
means to make all kinds of birds thrive, 
by preventing many diſeaſes they are ſub⸗ 
ze# to, occaſioned chiefly from their being 
22 naſty, or from bad unwholeſome food, 
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The Deſcription and Shame 


„ r is an excellent ſong- bird, and 
well known; in ſize it is a little leſs 
than the Black- bird, and generally weighs 
about three- ounces.. The bill-is-near 3 
inch long, of a pale duſky colour; the-srz-- 
des, or circles of the eyes are of + hazel © 
colour; the upper ſurface.of the body is of 
a fine olive, with a mixture of yellow oon 
the wings; the breaſt yellowiſh, ſpotted - 2 | 
with large. dnſky ſpots, and the belly more 
pale, inclining to the whitiſh; the tailisup+: 
wards of three inches lgng, and of the lame - 40 
colour with the.upger part oß the body, 
legs and feet are oa duſky brown. „ 46: 8 
The SONG-THRUS H is 2 bird that” 
continues with us all the year, and bens 
to ſing very Carly in the ſpring. He 814 
curious fine bird, as well for the great Vat - 


| riety of his ngtes, as the long confinuatice -._ 
of Bis ſong, which is, at leaſt, nine — 
in the year; and at other times it is g 


| wh kind of bird, that Keep a | "Hp = 
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brambles and hedges, where it builds it's 

neſt. 

In the beginning of the ſpring, he. fits on 

the tops of high trees, and ſings moſt ſweet- 

ly; and is one of the moſt delightful birds 

any perſon can deſire to keep in a cage. 3 

When brought up from the neſt, they 

- are capable of learning the notes of other ; 

curious ſong- birds; but their own ſong be- „ 
ing preferable, that trouble is unneceſſary. 


Thie diſtinguiſhing Marks of the Cock 
| and HEN. 


The Cock and Hen are ſo much alike in 
the-colour of their feathers and ſhape of 
their bodies, that it is hard to diſcover any 
eertain external marks, whereby to know 
the one from the other: Yet this mark 

will appear to a nice obſerver in a full 
feather'd bird. The duſky, or olive colour 
on his back is ſomewhat darker, than the 
back of the Hen-bird; and has a more 
gloſſy caſt: The ſpots on his breaſt and 
belly appear darker and brighter likewiſe; 
and more white may be ſeen on his belly. 
It is obſervable, that in the Cocks and 
E Hens « of all kinds of birds where the colours 
' are 
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are the ſame in both, yet the Cock: bird 
conſtantly excels the Hen in his air, and the 
reſplendency of his feathers. In an old 
Song-Thruſh this difference is * 
but then we have no ſuch difficulty to 
know the Cock, he ſuſkciently diſcovers. 
himſelf by his ſong. 

In young Thruſhes, always chools the 
ſleekeſt and brighteſt bird. When they 
begin to feed themſelves, both+ Cocks 
and Hens will record: the Cock will get 
upon his perch, and ſing his notes low for 
ſometime; the Hen will attempt to ſing, 
but does it only by jerks, and ſo will diſap- 
point your expectation. 

At the latter end of the ſimmer, when 
their moulting is over, the Cock-bird-will 
break out bold in his ſong, and gw in win- 
ter as well as in ſummer, EI 
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their N eſt. 


They build very early, in dh . 
near as ſoon as the Black bird, an ee 
generally three times a year if cheß et 


with no diſturbance; and if 1 Il 
* mild and warm they OY have: - 


"Ht 8 


The Time and Manner of bon 4 


= l 
young ones by the beginning of April; the | 9 
fecond time in May, and the third in June. 
They build their neſt much in the ſame 
ſituation with the former bird: in woods, 
orchards and hedges, near the ground: 
the outſide of the neſt conſiſts of fine ſoft 3 
green moſs, interwoven with dead graſs 1 
cc. the inſide very curiouſly plaiſter'd with 
cow-dung or clay, on which the hen lays 
five or ſix eggs; of a blue or greeniſh —_ F ' 
ſpeckled with a few ſmall black ſpots, moſt- | 
** at the biggeſt end. j 


* 


7 * 


| 
© Thefe bred in March, or beginning of | 1 
* are preferable for breeding tame 
to any of thoſe hatched later in the year. 
You may take them at twelve or four- 
teen days old, or ſooner, and feed them, 
as the Black- bird, with raw meat (free of 
fat or ſtrings) cut very ſmall, and bread 
mixt together, with hemp: ſeed bruiſed; 
put a little clean water, and mix them al- 
together till it becomes a ſoft paſte ; feed 
them with. it every two hours: or you 
| may 


Of the Young.- 


How to order and bring them up. 
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ay give them bread and milk, mixed 
ith hemp-ſeed bruiſed, for change of diet. 
Be careful in keeping them very neat 
d clean; when their neſt grows foul, 
"Make them out and put clean ſtraw or hay; 
4 1 vhen they are pretty well feathered, put 
them in a large cage with porches in it, 
End dry moſs or ſtraw at the bottom. 
When they are grown up that they can 
feed themſelves, you may give them any 
ind of fleſh-meat, raw or dreſſed, provided 
It be not ſalt, with a little bread mixt with 
It, to keep it moiſt ; but let it nat be wet, 
| 4 tor that will make 1 it ſour. 
| Give them freſh water twice a-week to 
waſh in, with which you will find them 
F nuch delighted, otherwiſe they will not 
> Wthrive. If they are kept naſty, it will give 
chem the cramp, which they are very ſub- 
ject to: good victuals, water, and clean lod- 
ging are the beſt means to prevent it. 
The THRUSH, when wild in the fields, 
feeds on inſets, ſnails, as alſo berries' of. | 
white- thorn and miſsletoe, GQ © nh UNS. 
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Their Diſeaſes and Cures. 


If you find theſe birds droop at any time, a 
give them a ſpider or two, and any other 


inſets they ule to feed upon when in the 9 


fields; and put a little liquoriſh or co- 
chineal in their water. 4 
They are ſometimes ſubje& to fits, then 


a ſpider or meal-worm is good; give them, 


once a-week, a little painted coloured 

ſnail, and lay a ſtone in the cage for break- 

ing it on. 4 
If they be ſubje& to the cramp, rub their 


legs with capon's greaſe, and keep them 


Warm. 
If you perceive them to ſcour, or dung 
looſe, grate a ſmall quantity of old cheeſe a- 


mong their victuals, or put a little liquoriſh i 


or laffron in their water. 
Theſe (with good care, which this bird de- 
ſerves) are the beſt remedies for their diſ- 
eaſes, and will preſerve them ſeveral years. 
There 1s another kind, called the ſmall 
HEATH-THRUSH, from its building on 
heaths and commons, and is known by his 
dark breaſt, being all over the body of a 
darker colour than the former, and, by 


ſome, , 
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ſome, much more valued for the ſweetneſs 
Jof his ſong, and neatnels of his plume? 
he is a fine tame neat bird, if well fed 
and kept clean; yet is he not comparable 


W to the Song-thruſh, nor generally fo well 
X known. 


There are ſeveral methods laid down to 


X diſtinguiſh the Cock of this kind from the 


Hen : but, to avoid needleſs particulars, 


take the following; firſt view his gullet, 
2X whether it be white, with black ſtreaks on 


each fide; then obſerve if he hath large 


W blackiſh ſports upon his breaſt, and the colour 


ft Þ..i--+ -e cz, #. .OnS 0m 


of his head of a light ſhining brown, with 
black ſtreaks under the eye, and upon the 
pinion of the wing ; if thele marks be 
tound, you arc right in your choice. 

The Hen builds by the heath-ſide, ei- 
ther in a buſh, or by a ditch-ſide, in the 
{lump of any old haw-thorn, and {eldom. 
haunts the woods and ſhaws, as the foF- 


mer docs: her neſt is very difficult to be 


found, which ſhe builds with green ground 
moſs, c. making a ſmall deep neſt; ſhe 
begins not to hatch till the middle of April, 
and breeds twice a-year, the young are to 


be brought up and taken care of, in every. 


reſpect, as the Song-Thruſh, ** 2» 
B | T hero 
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There is another kind of the Thruſh, L 


called the Miſſel-bird, from its feeding on 
the berries of the Miſletoe. 


This bird, in the colour and {ſpots of the 


breaſt and belly, agrees with the Song- 


thruſh; but is a larger bird, and very rare 


to be e 


They build their neſt in a thicket, near 


where plenty of miſletoe is; or in ſome pit, 
it being a very ſolitary ſort of bird: they 
make as large a neſt as a Jay, and lay as big 
an egg; they build commonly with rotten | 


twigs the outſide of their neſt, and the in- 4 1 


ſide is dead-graſs or moſs that they pull 


from trees. This bird delights mightily 1 
in old orchards. The Hen breeds twice 4 
a- year, and hath three young ones at a 
breeding, never above four; ſhe feeds all 


her young with the berries of miſletoe, 


and nothing elſe, that ever could be per- 


ceived. 


Many writers are of opinion, that this | 
bird is an excellent remedy againſt convul- 


ſions and the falling ſickneſs ; for this rea- 
ſon; that the miſletoe, which they continu- 
ally feed upon, is eſteemed fo good a re- 
medy againſt it, and is approved by many 


As 


EZ worth taking any further notice of. 


1 
As to the method of uſing it, kill the 


ky dry it to powder, and take the quan- 


: of a penny weight every morning in 
ſix ſpoonfuls of diſtill'd water off miſletoe 
Wberries, or black cherry water, faſting about 


an hour after; and they ſay, one bird taken 


Ichus will certainly effectuate the cure: it is 
no chargeable medicine; by finding a neſt, 

or ſhooting an old bird, trial may be made. 
1 This bird is very beautiful to look at, 
Y but not valued for ſinging; therefore is not 
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IT. Or rur STARLING. 


His gaudy robes in dazling lines appear, 
And ev'ry feather ſhines and varics there. 


The Deſcription and Character. 


1 "PHE STARLING is near as big as the 
20D black-bird, and in ſhape very much 
| like that bird. It is in length, when full | i 
grown, from the tip of the bill to the end 
of the tail, nine inches, of which the bill . 
3 is one and a quarter, and the tail three 
inches long; and, when in fleſh, weighs [ 
. _abggrt three ounces. - 7 
FPhey do not ling naturally, but have a | 
+ xd {creaming uncouth note; yet for chase | 
15 . aptneſs in imitating human voice, and 
—Ppeaking articulately in a very pricing 
manner, and learning to whiſtle variety of 
of ſine tunes, they are highly valued as very 
fint birds; and, when well taught, wil 
ſell for a great deal of money; five guineas i 
4 and more have been given for one. 

We Jt. bird that continues with us all the 
1 year. In the winter time they fly toge- 
ther in great flocks, ſometimes 1 intermixing 

| nes, Sc. | | 
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bY diſtinguiſhing Marks of the Cock 
and HEN. 


There is a mark peculiar to the Cock of 


I this kind, whereby he may be known from 
che Hen, whilſt young. Under his tongue 
he has a black ſtroak, very plainly to be 
ſeen if you open his mouth, which the 
Hen has not; or at leaſt ſo faint, that it is 
hardly viſible ; but the firſt time the Cock 


| F moults his feathers, . he loſes that black 


ſtroak. He may then be known from the 
Hen by his colours, in the beauty of which 
he much excells her. 


His breaſt has a caſt of green, red and 
purple, Sc. the feathers all over his body 
rte of a fine black, ſhaded with a blue and 
purple gloſs, varying as it is variouſly ex- 
poſed to the light; only the tips of the fea- 
thers on his head, neck and breaſt, are 
yellowiſh, on the belly, and under the tail, 
of a ſort of aſh colour : all his ſpots and g 
lours are brighter than thoſe of the Hens: 1. 
His tail feathers are of a duſky colour, with _ 


fome of their edges inchning to yellow, the © + 


legs of a duſky brown, feather! das yy as 
the knees, | 


B 3 
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The Time and Manner of building 


their Neſt. 


They build their neſt in the holes of 
old towers, pidgeon-houſes, trees, c. The 


goodneſs of theſe birds does not depend 
upon the places where they breed, tho” 
ſome have given the preference to one 
ſort, and ſome to another; yet the ſame 
birds may build in any of theſe places, as 
they. find it moſt convenient for them. 


This bird uſually breeds: in May: the 7 . 


Hen lays four or five eggs, lightly tinctured 
with a greeniſh caſt, and has young ones fit 
to take towards the end of. that month, and 
ſometimes. ſooner. 


Of the Young. . 


How to order and bring them up. 


The young ones, to avoid their natural 
ſqueaking tone, muſt be taken from the 
old ones at eight or ten days old: the great 
fault generally is, that they are got too 
much fledged out of the neſt, which makes 
them retain too much of their own harſh 
notes, 


They 


. 
N 5 


They are to be brought up, taking the 
ſame care in keeping them clean and 
warm as was directed in the Black- bird 
and Thruſh. Put them in a baſket upon 
hort ſtraw or hay, and bring them up with 
the ſame meat, and after the ſame manner, 


give them ſive or ſix ſmall pieces at a time; 
3 let them have enough; but never overload 


the ſtomachs of young birds; it does them“ 


LOT) 


more harm than you are aware of; 
10 lit their tongues, as ſome people 


practiſe, that the bird, as they ſay, may 
peak the better and plainer, has been found 
by experience to be of no ſervice. They 


will talk as well without it, as will likewiſe. 


: all other birds of that nature. 
When they begin to feed themſelves; 


hort hay and ſtraw, or rather ſmall gravel 
at the bottom; give them freſh water twice 
week (beſides their daily water) to waſh 
hemſelyes in; this is the moſt ſure method 


r 


eward your trouble in bringing them up. 
This bird, when wild in the fields, feeds 
pon beetles, worms and other inſects. 


of nts SS 


1 in every reſpect, as: young Black- birds, &c. 
1 Feed them every two hours at leaſt, and 


put them in a large cage with perches, 


d have good healthful birds, ſuch as will 


_ 
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Their Diſeaſes and Cures. 


This is naturally a hardy and healthful 
bird; but, when kept in a cage, is ſubjec 
to the cramp, fits, Oc. 

Sometimes they ſeize him ſo ſuddenly, 
that he will fall down from his perch; and, 
if not taken up in time, will preſently beat 
himſelf to death. A ſpider or meal-worm 
is a good remedy againſt them, giving him 

two or three at a time, twice or thrice. a- 
| week. 
Ik troubled with the cramp, rub his legs 
| Well with capon's greeſe, and keep him 
Warm. 

But above all, giving him good meat 
and drink, and keeping him clean, will 
prevent his fits, or any other diſorder, better 
than any thing elſe. 
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W. Or THE SK² .- LA RE. 


The little Lark unfolds his wings, 
And ſweetly ſoars, and ſweetly ſings. 
Along the ſky his muſick floats, 

And diſtant hills return the notes. 


The Deſcription and Character. 


HE SKY-LARK is a neat long bodied 
| bird. The head and upper part of the 
Pody is of a rediſh fort of aſh-colour, the. 
ziddle parts of the feathers. moſtly black: 
e feathers on the head will ſometimes: 
aiſe and ruffle up like a creſt ; ; there is a little 

ircle of cinerous feathers paſſing from eye 
Fo eye which encircles the hinder par uf 
De head; the wings are pretty long, and 
Feral of the: quill-feathers tip'd with . 
e middle part of the throat and breath 
re yellowiſh, ſpotted with brown, the ſides 
nore ſhaded with red; the tail is hes 
three inches long, the exterior Webs f 
eathers white, ſome black, others: al 
pured ; the legs and feet are due? e 
ack claw or heel very long, wN ot „ 
N 7 yy marks by Which my Cork 


* from rhe Hen. ; 2 
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The Cock Sky: lark is as good a ſong· bird 
as moſt of that kind produced in this nati- 
on. He is vaſtly ſtout and laviſh in his ſong: 
he ſings eight or nine months in the year; 
and conſidering the ſtatelineſs and beauty 
of this bird, his great freeneſs in ſinging, 8 
the variety of his pleaſant harmonious i 
notes, and the many years he may be kept 
in a cage with due care, being a very hardy | 
bird, he is highly deſerving the beſt cha- 
racter can be given him, and worthy the 
eſteem of all lovers of birds. 


The diſtinguiſhing Marks of the Cock | 
and HEN. \ 


To diſtingu iſh the Cock from the Hen 
ol this kind, While young, is no eaſy matter, 
and aboutwhich there are various opinions; 
but to avoid needleſs particulars, 1. chuſe 
4, out the ſtraighteſt and loftieſt, and the bird 
bs atſers vu! bis feathers on his crown. 2. The 
Cock is brighter and large: il 
=; en that of the Hen, has more WH 
inn the tail feathers, and the back claw or us 
is conſiderably longer, and is every way - 
fullex bodied bird than the Hen. 
1 


n 


Theſe are the moſt certain marks to 
diſtinguiſh the Cock from the Hen, and ne- 


ver fail. 


The Time and Manner of building 
their Neſt. 


They frequently build their neſt on the 
open plain ground, under the fide of ſome 
Miittle tuft of graſs, in a hole, either in corn- 
fields or high graſs meadows of any fort, 
Wor in paſture of any kind, building with 
dried weeds, and other ſuch like materials 
as theſe places produce; on which the Hen 
Jays four or five eggs, thickly ſpotted with 
Wbrowniſh ſpecks : they have young ones by 
the middle of May, or ſooner. The few- 
Weſt neſts of this bird, of which great flocks 
Ware to be ſeen almoſt in every country, 
are found of any (ſo far as ane, that 3. 
arc ſo plentiful, \ 
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The young ones may be taken at ten, 
yelve, or fourteen days old, or ſooner, „ 
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ecially if it be ar weather; it 1 * 
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ing to ſee how ſoon they will leave thei: 
neſt. One would naturally think the nc! 
to be the beſt and ſafeſt place for them in 
ſuch weather; but ſo it is, that the young 
of moſt, if not all kinds of birds, are nou- 
riſned more, their feathers grow faſter, 
and ſooner fly, or quit their neſts in wet 
than in dry wearher. 
When you have taken a neſt of young 
ones, put them into a little baſket (made 
for that purpoſe) with ſhort clean hay of 
{traw at the bottom; feed them at firſt witiſ 
white bread and milk boil'd pretty thick] 
mixed with about a third part of rap- ſeed 
ſoak your rap- ſeed in clean water, then 
boil it, take off the ſcum, and ſtrain it; 
bruiſe it very ſmall, and mix them toge. 
ther. Feed your birds every two hout: 
from morning till night. 
Or you may wean them from it, and bring 
them up with ſheep's heart minced ver 
Ie, or other lean fleſh-meat, and an egg 
boil'd hard and chopped together, mix' 
with a little white bread moiſten'd in clear 
water; but let it not be wet, for that wil 
make i ſour. 
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Ina week's time you may put them in! 
large cage without perches, with ſhot 


57 


1 
fine hay, ſtraw, or rather coarſe bran at the 
bottom, turning or ſhifting it every day. 

The care that is neceſſary in bringing up 
young birds, in keeping them clean, and 
feeding them regularly, from morning till 
night, with freſh and wholeſome food, de- 
ſerves attention; as the principle means of 
preſerving them cannot be roo often re- 
W peated. 

When they come to feed themſelves, 
which they will do in about three weeks 
of a month, then give them bread, egg and 
hempſeed bruis'd, mingled together with a 
little oat-inea]; for change of diet, you may 
lometimes give them a little fleſh-mear. 

Being brought up young, theſe birds 
may be train'd to any thing; but, be ſure 
to give them gravel mixed with hay ſeeds 
at the bottom of their cage, and to le them 
have a freſſ green turf once or twice a- week. 2 

Be always ſure to ſhift their gravel often. 
and keep them clean, that they mayor 
clog their feet: this careful management, 
as thoſe birds are of a hardy nature, will 
preſerve them many years. 0 

The Sky-lark, as mentioned belts, be- 
ing of a hardy nature, ſeldom is ſubhect 10 
any diſtemper; but, if you percelve him 
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et any time to ſcour or dung looſe, grate a He 
{mall quantity of old cheeſe among his 4 
victuals, or give him three or four wood. 

lice in a day, or a ſpider or two, and in his A: 


water, a little ſaffron or liquoriſh ; theſe are 
the beſt things that can be recommended, 
and what will relieve him, tho' he won't 
often ſtand in need of any thing more? 


than good meat and drink, clean vel 


and a freſh turf. 


How to take young and old Skv-LAR Ks, 


and to order them when taken. 


To take the young birds which have left 
their neſt three or four days, you muſt | 
watch in ſome convenient place, as much | 


J 


+ 


out of the old ones ſight as poſſible, and 4 
M ou'll ſee them bring meat to feed their i 


- young, which as ſoon as you perceive, and 


obſerve them to hover near the ground, 
they will drop downon a ſudden, then run in 
upon them as faſt as you can, where you'll 
generally find the young birds. If you 


miſs them, ſearch narrowly about, for they 


will creep into ſome hole and lye cloſs, or 
into a large tuft of graſs, Oc. ſometimes 
they will run away among the graſs or 

corn 


1 


1 


1 


a Neorn exceeding faſt; when they do that, 
1s Pou can very ſeldom catch any: you muſt 
„ wait for the old ones bringing them meat 
gain, which will find them out, and ſoon 


e| I get them together, 

d, When you take any of theſe birds, cage, 

't Weed, and order them as you do the neſt— 

e Wings. If you find them ſullen, that they 
=$v0n't car, you mult for a little while cram 


hem with ſheep's heart, &'c. and they will 
Von come to. Theſe birds generally prove 
s good, or better than thole reared from 
he neſt. 

The next ſeaſon for taking them, is in 
one and July, with a hawk and net, be fore 
Whey have moulted their neſtling feathers: 
hole taken at that time, before they begin 
Wo moult, are very good, little inferior to 
Whe neſtlings, but, if in their moult when 
ken, ſeldom prove good birds. 

When you have found where the larks 
re, get as near them as you can, holding | 
your hawk up upon your hand, making 
im hover his wings as you go, when they 


u 
y erceive him, they will lye fo cloſe to the 
x round, that you may very ealily draw you | 


net over them. 4 
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They are likewiſe taken in the winter 
time by the ſea-ſhore, where they fly in 
great flocks ſeeking their food, when there 
is ſnow upon the ground, by taking a line 
of pack - thread, and faſtening, at the di- 
{tance of every ſix inches, a nooſe or gin, 
made of two horſe-hairs twiſted together; 
the longer the line 1s, the better, and con- 
leqvently will aſtord the more ſport; then, 
at every proper diſtance, have little hooked 
{ticks to thruſt into the ground, and lo go on 
the whole length of the line, then ſcatter 
a few white oats from the one end to the 
other; by this great numbers of thele, 
and other fine birds are enſnared. 

Thele birds, when taken old, are gene- 
rally a little wild at firſt; therefore, to pre- 
vent them from fluttering and beating a- 
gainſt the cage, tie the tips of their wings, 
and ſtrew a little of their meat in the bot. 
tom of the cage, till they become both ac-· 
quainted and tame; as ſoon as you perceive 
them pretty orderly, untie their wings, {till 
letting them hing in the ſame place. 

Their food maſt be at firſt hemp-ſeed 
bruiſed, bread, and a few white oats; for 
they take great delight in huiking the oats: 
and, to make them ſing, give them bread, 


egg 
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egg, and bruiſed hemp- ſeed mixed toge- 
ther, and ſometimes a little mutton, veal 
or ſheep's heart, minced very ſmall, provid- 
ed it be freſh; for you mult not give them, 
nor any other bird, fleſh meat of any kind 
that is in the leaſt ſalt. 
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THe LARK. 


1 how gay the bow'ry grotto yeilds, fl 
Which thought creates, and laviſh fancy builds! 
What art can trace the viſionary ſcenes, 1 
The flow'ry groves, and everlaſting greens? 
Nature and art in all their charms combin'd, 
And all elyſium to one view confin'd ! 

Yet in ſuch charms, the noble thoughts abound, 
That needleſs ſeem the ſweets of caſy ſound : 
So tries the artleſs lark her carly flight, 

And ſoars to hail the god of verſe and light, 
Scarce within view, a- loft the ſky-lark tow'rs, 
And his glad found in cheerful muſick pour's : 
He feels in every pulſe the gentle glow, 
nooks and liſtens Ehe plain below; 
Charm'd by his ſong, if thence his partner calls, 
To her lov'd breaſt with am'rous ſpeed he falls, 
Unrivald, as thy merit, be thy fame, | 
And thy dn laurels ſhade thy envy'd name; 
Thy name, the boaſt of all the tuneful choir, 
Shall tremble on the ſtrings of ev'ry hyre: 

No gharms are wanting to thy artful lays, 

The tribute” fong an humble ſubject pays. 
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V. Or THE WOOD-LARK. 


To charm the fair, while in a melting ſtrain 
The Wood- lark, and the Nightingale complain. 


The Deſcription and Character. 


. WOOD-LARK is not quite ſo+ 
lerge a bird as the Sky-lark, the make 
of its body being conſiderably ſhorter : It 
has a ſlender ſtraight” ſharp- pointed bill. | 
near half an inch long, of a dark drop 
duſky colour, with hazel-colour'd . I 
the head and back are of a brown fort of 
party colour, inclining to a black, with 7 
rediſh or light brown ſhade, the middle 
parts of ſome of the feathers ſpotted witt 
black; his breaſt and belly are of a pale 
brown, ſpotted with faint black ſpots; the 
neck is more of an aſh - colour, with a pale 
wreath'd line paſſing round the hinder part 
of the head from eye to eye: the feathers „ 
in the wings have ſome of their edgen : 
white, others yellow, and thoſe on the _ a 
ridges of them more aſh-coloured; the 5 
rump” is'of a light brown, or yellowiſlired; 

the tail, which is near two inches eng ts”. - 
ig 3 3 duly or fulyous red, wid 1 off -- oo J| 
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the tips white, others more inclining to 
black; the legs and feet are of a pale ſort 
of fleſh- colour, the back toe pretty long, 
and the claws duſky. 

This bird is univerſally admired for his 
great variety of ſoft and delightful notes, 
as well as his beauty, both in ſhape and 
plume, in which few birds cxcell him, 

Some affirm, they have counted more than 
| thirty different changes in his ſong: it is 
| /exceeding pleaſant to hear them in the 
night - time, in the months of May, June 
d July, when they are by ſome taken for 
he nightingale, and will frequently, when 
the nights are light, and more eſpecially 
Frhile the Hen is ſitting, ſing almoſt the] 
> whole night: their notes during the ſilence ] 
bdof the night are ſo ſweet, that many have iſ 
e res them before that excellent bird, 
and, if he be hung in the ſame room, will 
ſtrive with him for maſtery; as- it ſome- 
times happens in the woods, where there 
is a ſtrong contention between theſe two 
charming choriſters to excell and ont - do 
each other. But of this kind, as well as 
all the reſt, there are ſome that far exceed 
others in length and ſweetneſs of ſong. 
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that are full feathered... 
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The diſtinguiſhing Marks of the Ca 
and HEN. 


They are wn by their ſize; the biggeſt 
and longeſt bodied bird generally proves 
a Cock, which may be diſtinguiſhed from 
the Hen by the largeneſs and length of 


his call, the tall walking of the bird about 


the cage, and frequently, in the evenings, 
doubling his note, as if he were going. to 
rooſt: other marks are by the length of his 
hecl, the largeneſs of his wing, and ſetting 
up a creſt or crown of feathers upon his 
head, and many other uncertain ſigns, 
which are all gueſs- work till you hear him 


ſing. The uſe of this is chiefly to know 


thoſe birds that are taken at Aight- time; 
becauſe thoſe taken at other ſeaſons ng 
ſoon after they are taken, or not at all. 

To diſtinguiſh the Cock from the Hen, 
whilſt neſtlings, is very difficult, unleſs it 
be by that general remark, that the higheſt 
colour'd bird always proves a Cock, and 
that the biggeſt and longeſt bodied, and che 


other marks before mentioned, WilL held 


good in ſuch young birds, as. well as en, 
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This particular indeed is not very mate- 
rial, becanſe fo few are brought up from 
the neſt, it being very difficult, with the 
Utmoſt care that can be taken, to rear 
them; either the cramp or ſcouring kill; 
them, or they dic in moulting, 


The Time and Manner of building 
their Nelt.. C 


Though this is a very tender bird, yet 
it breeds very carly in the ſpring, much 
about the ſame time with the Black-bird; 
they generally build at the foot of a buſh 
or hedge, and ſometimes under the ſide of 
a turf on lay-grounds, where the grals is 
rank and dry, under ſome tuft to ſhelter 
them from the wind and weather, which 
at that time of the year is commonly very 
cold; their neſt is made of withered grals, 
fibrous roots, and other ſuch like materials, 
lined with a few horſe-hairs at the bottom, 
being a ſmall and very indifferent fabrick; 
on which the Hen lays four or five eggs 
of a pale bloom colour, beautifully mottled 


and clouded with red and yellow, Oc. 
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Of the Young. 


How to order and bring them up. 


If you have a mind to bring them up 


from the neſt, which you will find excced- 
Ling difhticult to do to any perfection, don't 
take them too ſoon, nor before they are 
A well feathered; becauſe, when they are 
too young, they are more ſubject to the 
| cramp and ſcouring, which commonly kills 
them; put them at firit into a baſket, with 
& ſhort hay or ſtray at the bottom, where 
they may lye clean and warm. 


Feed them with ſheep's heart, or other 


i lean fleſh meat, mixed with a hard bojl'd 
egg, a little bread and hemp-ſeed bruiſed 


or ground, taking the hulls clean away, 
then chop all together as fine as poſſible 
to do it, and make it a little moiſt with 
clean water; this continue to do every two 
hours, or as often as you feed them, giving 


hem but little at a Bing, and taking great- 


care never to overload their ſtomachs. Let 


not their meat be too ſtale, dry, monſdy 
or ſour; for birds ſo fed, Whither old of 
young, will never thrive, * f 


As 


(x 
- 


Wat 


As for the ordering of them when grown 
up, you muſt put them in a large cage with 
perches, and two pans; one for mixed meat 
and another for oat- meal and hemp-ſeed, 
Boil an egg hard, take a little white-bread 
and as much hemp- ſeed bruiſed, and ming]: 
all together as fine as you can, adding a little 
of the fleſh now and then for change off 
diet, always leaving ſome of their conſtanſ 
meat in the cage at the ſame time, tha 
they may eat which they will. It is necet: 

fary ſometimes to put a ſlice of liquori!l, 
alle white ſugar- candy, or a blade or tw 
olf ſaffron into their water, which is cer 
tainly an advantage to their ſinging. . 
Strew fine gravel at the bottom of th 
cage, and renew it every week at fartheil# 
otherways the dung will cling to his fee: 
benumb him, and cauſe the cramp, and hq 
will not take delight in himſelf; for hq 
takes a great deal of pleaſure in baſking 
himſelf in ſand, which if he have not pretiſ 
often, he will grow louſy, and then ſeldom 
if ever, comes to perfection; therefore b. 
ſure to keep him clean and neat, and hs 
will anſwer your expectation, as well as re 
ward your trouble. 
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BB The Diſcaſes incident to Woo0D=-LARKS,' 


* The particular diſtemper this fine bird 

© is ſubject to, is the cramp, giddineſs in the 

head, and to be very loufy. | 
They are not ſo ſubje& to theſe when 

in the fields, by reaſon they have a variety 

Jof motion, as flying and running, which 

they have not in a cage. 

When you find the Lark diſorderly and 
not well, give him meal-worms or hog-lice, - 
not more than two or three a-day. If he 
8 /hould ſcour or dung looſe, grate a ſmall 
quantity of chalk among his meat, and a- 
mongſt his gravel like ways. 

Alſo, give him, in the bottom of his cage, 
mould full of ants and other inſects, which 
is the moſt agreeable live- food you can 
give him. | 
An uncommon care ſhould be taken of. 
preſerving this fine bird, becauſe he is ſo 
, very tender, by often ſhifting his . 

victuals, water, Oc. 
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The Seaſons for catching WOOD. | 
LARKS, with Nets; and how to 


order them, 


The young birds are firſt taken in the! 
months of June, July, and Auguſt with al 
net and Hawk, after the fame manner as 
the Sky-lark. Thole taken at this time! 
ſing preſently, yet continue but a little 
time in ſong; for they immediately fall rf 

, moulting, which if they get over, they 
commonly prove very ſweet long birds. 

The next ſeaſon of taking them is, at 
the general flight- time, which is the latter 

end of September, when they rove it ; 

flights from one country to another; then 
you can hardly diſtinguiſh an old bird from 
a young one, by reaſon they are all moultedy 
off, and are ſtrong, handſome, ſprightly, 
ſtraight birds. 

As this time they fly commonly ver) 
High; therefore the higheſt ground if 
uludlly choſen to lay the nets upon, o 
where a ſpot of earth is freſh turned up | 
and ſometimes you may turn it up on pur 
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A third ſeaſon for taking Wood-larks, is 


in January; what are caught at that time 
are very ſtout, and, for the molt part, do 
prove the belt birds, by reaſon they are 
taken in full ſtomach, and will ling in a 
ſhort time after, (if good conditioned) and 
are more perfect in their ſong *than thoſe 
taken at other ſeaſons; this bird delights 
much upon gravel-ground, and woods that 
lye expoſed to the riſing ſun. 

All the Wood-larks taken at different 
ſeaſons mult be fed a-like with hemp- ſeed 
bruiſed very fine, and mixed with bread * 
and egg, hard boil'd and grated or choped 
as {mall as poſlible. 

When firſt taken, he will be ſhy for ſome 


time; you mult ſift fine red gravel in the 
bottom of his cage, and ſcatter ſome of his 
meat upon it, which will intice him to eat 
ſooner than out of his trough; you may 
leave that off, when you find he eats out 
of rhe latter freely. | 

The Wood-lark, as if ſenſible of his 
own melodious ſong, will learn from no 
other bird, unleſs brought up from the 


neſt, 
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TE WooD-LARK. 


T* ov pretty, little, fluttering thing! 
Thou ſignal of the coniing ſpring ! 

When from the vales and hills remote, 

We liſten to thy warbling note; 

Where ev'ry ſymphony diſplays, 

The great Creator's nobler praiſe. 
Emblem of innocence and love, 

By which we raiſe our thoughts above ! 

That, like the purling riv'let, ſhows 

The fountain clear from whence it flows; 

That ſooths our cares, diſpels our fears, 
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VI. OF THE TIT-LARK. 
The Deſcription and Character. 


HIS bird is leſs than the Sky-lark, and 
is about the bigneſs of the Nightin- 
gale, has a very handſome ſhape, and fo - 
finely feathered, that in beauty few birds 
excell him, 
He ſings moſt like the. Canary- bird of 
any whatever ;. but ſhort, and hath no Fa- 
riety in it. 2 
Sometimes a Cock Tit: lark proves a 
very fine ſong- bird; but it is very rare, = | 
and the beſt bf them {ing but. four or hve. . 
months in the year. "2 
This is a bird of paſſage, that ſhifts Pac 755 1 
according to the different ſeaſons of the: Ac _ 
year, and is ſeen only in England, where PA 1 
he comes with the Nightingale, which h ** /- 
bout the beginning of April, and refurns 
again the beginning of September.. 7 5 * 


The diſtinguiſhing Marks of the Ce Y.; 
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eſpecially under the throat, and on the 
breaſt, legs and feet. In neſtlings they 
cannot be well diſtinguiſhed by their co. Þ 
lours; therefore, one mult wait till they 
begin to record and ſing. 


The Time and Manner of building 
their Neſt. 


Theſe birds breed about the latter end 
of April, or beginning of May; and build I 
their neſt on the ground, by ſome pond or 
ditch-ſide, and in gardens amongſt high i 
graſs, making their neſt of dead graſs, and 
a few ſmall roots, and commonly lay five 
or ſix eggs. 


Of the Voung. 


They are brought up with the ſame ! 
meat, and management as Young Wood- 
larks or Nightingales; but they are hardly 
worth the trouble of bringing up, becaule 
ſo many are taken with day-nets and lime- 
twigs, in the manner they catch Linnets, 
Gold-finches, &c. 
When they are firſt taken, tye the ends 
olf their wings with thread, to prevent then 
N fluttering 
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fluttering and beating themſelves againſt 
the cage, and they will ſoon grow tame. 

Feed them, as you do the Wood or Sky- 
lark, with hemp-leed and bread, made very 
fine, and mixed together; likeways put 
ants- mould, and meal- worms, &. in their 
cage: ſtrew their victuals about their cage to 
allure them to eat. Sometimes they muſt 
be crammed at firſt, for they will not feed 
themſelves, by reaſon they always feed on 
live- meat in the fields, ſuch as caterpillars, 
flies, &-c. for which cauſe, they are unac- 
quainted with the meat we offer them. 
When the Tit-lark comes to feed himſelf, 
he will eat what the Wood-lark eats, or al- 
moſt any other meat, and will ſing in about 
a weeks time: 


Thele birds are very eaſily brought up, 
being hardy, and not ſubject to colds and 
cramps as other birds are, but live long if 
preſerved with care, 
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VII. Or Tux NIGHTINOALE. 


How vaſt, how copious, are thy new deſigns ! 
Ho ev'ry muſick varies in thy lines! 

a No ſweeter notes the ecchoing forreſts chear, 
*z When Philomela ſits and warbles there. 


The Deſcription and Character. 


II bird in largeneſs nearly reſembles 
' the Robin-red-breaſt, but is longer 
bo died, and a ſtraight handſome ſhap'd bird: 
Tho” chere is not any thing remarkable in 
tte beauty of its colours, as in a great many 
5 I other birds; yet, by the generality of man- 
- Kind, he is allowed to be one of the fineſt 
"OP 5 birds in the known world. 
The Nightingale (which is deſervedly 
FA Philomela, or a lover of muſick, in 
"thatwo bird hath ſo fweet a voice among all 
the Sylyan muſicians) is ſaid to ſing fifteen 
3 and nights together, with little or no 
e ; ſo ſhrill a voice in fo little a 
and + breath ſo long extended, is 
admiration. | 
Os *an be: a more agreeable. novelty, 
1 ND hear the Nightingale in the even- 
20 ko. tune his * ſtrains, and 
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continue them till the night is far advan - 
ced: one would imagine, that he was con- 
ſcious of his own natural perfections, and « 
that it was in complaiſance to man, as well 
as to gratify his own inclinations, that he 

is pleaſed to ſing when all the reſt are 
lilent. Nothing animates him ſo much as 
to find nature huſh, and (till around bim; 
it is then that he compoſes and puts all big 
melody i in execution: he riſes from ſolem- 
Inity to ſprightlineſs of ſound, and warbles, | 
from a ſerious ſong, to a more ſportive 
rranſition; after which he ſoftens the ſprighit» 
Wieſt quavers, and diviſions, into the moe 
languiſhing and melancholy ſtrains? when 
the has indulged himſelf in thoſe plain 
zirs for a ſhort time, he recollects himſelf 
pn a ſudden, and falls into his former vi- 
acity again, with fo laviſh a freedom, that 

je makes even the. woods around him to 
echo. Who could be ſo dull, as not deſire 
o obtain a view of this amiable muſician, 
hat, in ſuch an obliging manner, amuſes 
s each morning and evening? we are all 
empted to viſit him, but he is 10 1 
hat it is next to an impoſſibiligy to g . 
Ine would ſuppoſe, that natuftz . 
ied him with a F. brealt, 1 * 
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and yet at laſt we find it all proceeds tron 
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defatigable organs, to enable him to ſu— 
ſtain ſuch ſtrong and graceful ſounds with. 
out intermiſſion; ſuch infinite and jult pro. 
portions |! ſuch a vaſt compals of mulick! 


the throat of a very little bird; who, with 
out a maſter, ſtudy, or the leaſt prepara 
tion, pertorms all theſe upenduous opera 
tions: and this delightful bird, fcorning 
to be out-done, will not yeild to any com 
petitor, either of birds or men. "Th 
Wood-lark is his greateſt antagoniſt, be 
tween whom there ſometimes happen 
ſuch a contention for maſtery, each (hiv 
ing to outvie the other, that, like true-bre, 
cocks, they ſeem reſolved to die ruth. 
than loſe the victory. « 


A pretty account of this ation, as pet 
formed by thele contending maſters, I har 
uſt now before me, wrote by an auth 
on the ſame ſubject, which I cannot hel 
taking notice of, and ſhall give it in lil 
own words.. 
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A pleaſant Story of the Woob-LAxx 
and NtianrixdgaLx. 


sr, ſays he, and a gentleman, 

riding in the country in an evening 
« hard by a coppice or wood-lide, heard a 
« Nightingale ling lo {weetly, as, to my 
thinking, I never heard the like in all my 
lite, altho' I have heard many in my 
„time; for the place being in a valley, 
« and the copic on the tide of it, made 
«all the notes of the Nightingale ſeem 
« double with the cccho: we had not (taid 
„long, but comes a Wood-lark, and lights 
upon the twig of an oak, and there they 
« ſung, cach outvying, the other; in a ſhore 
« (pace more, about an hundred paces off, 
« lights another Wood-lark, diſtant from the 
« firſt, and under him, as ncar as we could 
„judge, was another Nightingale: theſe 
four birds ſung with ſo melodious harmo- 
« ny, warbling out their, pleaſant notes for 
* above a whole hour, that never any mu- 
« ſick came in competition with it, the 
* pleaſing of our cars: az{boraszbe Wood- 
„ larks were gone, the "Night zz 


2 ſuppoſed, went a little to ro rene fab 
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„ proteſt, he never enjoyed more pleaſurq; 
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* having played their parts ſo well, tha 
* every bird in the higheſt degree ſtrove 
e for maſtery, each ſtriving to out- vie the 
“other; my friend and I having ſtood 2 
* full hour to hear theſe ſongſters charming 
« our ears, at our going, I perſuaded him 
* to ling a merry catch under the wood 1 
ſide; which he had no ſooner begun, by : , 
© one of the Nightingales came and bord 
* his part, and in a minute's time cam 
„the other to bear his part, ſtill keeping 
e of their ſtations, and my friend and 
* ſtanding between them; and ſo he ſang 
« three or four merry ſongs, and the bird N 
« ſinging with him all the time; and as he 
© raiſed his notes, ſo did they, that he did 


if 
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* in ſo ſhort a time in all his life: for th 
i coppice or wood, being upon the ſide of 
* hill, and a valley in the bottom, ſo doub-Wl 
«led all their notes with ſuch a ſweet and 
I pleaſant eccho, that I am confident none 

«could think the time long in the hear- 
ing ſo ſweet and delightful pleaſant har: 
= mony,” 
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The diſtinguiſhing Marks of the NI Gu- 
TINGALE, Cock and HEN. | 


There is no peculiar marks in their co- 
Wours to know them by; but as in other 
Pirds, where the colours are the ſame in 
| Poth, ſo in theſe, the Cock is of a deeper 
nd brighter colour than the Hen, which, 
when ſeen together, may, by a nice ob- 
Werver, be caſily perceived. 
The head and upper parts of the body, to 
Þ he point of the tail, are of a duſky brown 
<5 the breaſt and lower parts conſider- 
bly paler, inclining to a ſort of dirty white 
Wor aſh colour; the feathers underneath the 
Pings tinctured with a pale green, and the 
Degs of a yellowiſh colour. 
Some do undertake to diſtinguiſh the 
ock from the Hen by their groſsneſs, 
laying, That the Cock is much the larger 
and fuller bird, both in length and bigneſs; 
others are of opinion, that the Cock hath. 
a greater eye, a longer beak, and a more 
ediſh tail: others again diſtinguiſh them 
by the pinion of the wing, andihe: feathers 
upon the head; all whiek opinions and 
judgments have been found very W 
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and far wide of che truth; wherefore, for 
2 molt ſure and certain ſign, you may truſt 
to theſe following obſervations. 

Firſt, Of neſtlings that are taken from 
the old ones in the neſt before they can 
feed, obſerve this rule, and mark it well, 
that, if any of the young birds or nelt- 
lings, before they can feed themſelves, 
do record ſomething of ſong, you will 
perceive the motion of their throats when 
they record; mark thole birds for your 
uſe, for it is a certain ſign: but when they 
come to feed themſelves, the Hen will re- 
cord as well as the Cock; therefore, give 
him ſome mark when he is young, for it 

is very difficult to diſtinguiſh him after- 
wards, 

In the next place is your branchers, 
which the old birds have brought up to feed 
themſelves. When you have taken any of 
_- theſe birds, if they feed freely, both Cocks 
and Hens will preſently begin to record 


'*their ſong, but the Cock is much different 


from the Hen; for he continues his notes 
much. longer and louder, and alſo with 


more ſpirit: after he hath caten, he will 


get upon his perch, and record his ſong to 
mn 7 low, and uſually you will find 
2 him 


ER 3 


him ſtanding upon one leg, holding on his 
warbling notes, which you may caſily per- 
ceive by the motion of his breaſt, with a 
long continuance, which is not to be found 
in the Hen; for ſhe goeth hopping and 
whiſtling up and down the cage, making 
a noiſe rather than a ſong, that is very 
much interrupred and ſhort. 
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The Time and Manner of building 
their Neſt. 
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They are ſuppoſed to be birds of paſſage, 
that ſhift places according to the ſeaſons of 
the year, being never ſeen in the winter 
till their breeding time approaches, when 
they appear towards the latter end of 
March, or beginning of April. 

They frequent cool and ſhady places, 
where are little rivulets of water, and build 
theirneſt commonly, either in thick quick- 
ſet hedges, or in ſmall groves among buſhes, 
where are no very high trees; for they de- 
light in no high trees except the oak, mak- 
ing their neſt of the leaves of trees, wi I 
moſs, and ſuch other materials as the place” 4, 
affords. Some affirm they Hayve Tong, 
their neſt upon the ground at the battom 
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Keeping the worms in your view, and ob- 


1 


of hedges, and amongſt waſte · grounds; and 
ſome upon banks that have been raiſed, 
and then overgrown with thick graſs, where 
they lay four or five eggs of a brown nut. 
meg colour, and have young ones uſually 
by the middle of May. . 


To. find the NIGHT INGALE's Neſt, 


4 ſeldom ſings near its neſt for fear of 
covering i it, but, for the moſt part, about 
a ſtone's caſt diſtant. 

* Obſerve where the Cock ſings, and if 
he continues long in one place, the Hen 
is not far off; but if they have young oncs, 
he will now and then be amiſſing, ſeeking 
food. The Hen, when you are near her 
neſt, will be ſilent and cour: if you have 
ſearched long and cannot find it, try this ex. 
periment ; ſtick two or three meal-worms 
upon the buſhes, near where you find the 
the Cock moſtly frequents, lye down cloſs, 


ſerve, when he comes to take them, which 
Ver he carries them; liſten, and you will 
* het the young when they are feeding, 
. For they make a great noiſe for ſo ſmall a 


"06; when you have found the neſt, if 


they 


th 
nc 
or 
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ey be not ready enough, touch them 
if you do, they will not ſtay, the old 


t; 
ones will entice them away. 


| Of the Young. 


How to order and bring them up. 


The NIGHTINGALES that are beſt to 
be kept ſhould be of the earlieſt birds in 
the ſpring ; they become more perfect in 
their long, and alſo hardier, ,and continue 
. W longer in ſinging, than thoſe that are later 
bred, and you may have better hopes of 
their living. 

The young ones muſt not be taken out 
of their neſt till they are pretty well fea: 
thered; if you take them too young, they 
are ſubjeR to the cramp and looſeneſs, 
which makes their feathers matt together Fr 
and kills them. They are apt to be n 1 
and refuſe their meat when they are ſo old; 
berefore open their mouths gently, 1 5 
| give them two or three {mall pieces Na. 
time, and in a few days they. will take their. | 
meat off the ſtick themſelves. 

When you take them, put the net” oy 25 
little baſket, and keep them covered 8 
warm; tor they are very tender, ſhore liv oe” 
E : "FH birds, * 
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birds, and without ſuch care the cold kills 
them. 

Feed them, as the Wood-lark or Robin, 
with ſheep's heart or other fleſh-meat, raw 
not ſalted, chopped very fine, well cleanſed 
from ſkins, ſinews, fat or ſtrings, mixed 
with hen's eggs hard boiled, then mix al! 
together with. a little clean water, and wor 
it into a ſoft paſte, feed them with it every 
two hours or oftner. 

When they begin to feed themſelve, 
ſeparate them in -large back-cages with 
perches ; let them have ſtraw, dry mob 
or gravel in the bottom: they are great 
lovers of mould full of ants at the botrom 
of their cage. 

To make the Nightingale ſing more 
than ordinary, or at ſuch times as they are 
not wont, give them, in winter time, paſte of 
pine-kernels pounded, and in their drink: 
ing-cup a ſhread or two of ſaffron; for theſe 
two things, by heating them, render them 
chearſul and briſk, and ſo excite them to 

ling. - 5 
As the Nightingale, tis ſaid, exceeds al 
other birds in ſinging, ſo doth he alſo in 
the exquiſiteneſs of his ſcent; when wild, 
he doth moſt wil: 1gly haunt where ſweet 
e herbs 


| freſh butter or capon's greaſe, as often a8 


t 55 


herbs grow, and is particularly delighted in 
muſk, ſo that a grain or two of true muſſc 
put in cotton, and that into a ſmall reed 
ſerving him to perch on in his cage, will 
provoke him to. ling. 


Of the NIGHTINGALE's Diſeaſes and 
their Cures. 


In the autumn, this bird is apt to grow 
extraordinary fat and foggy, that ſometimes 
be will hardly touch his meat; during that 
time, give him two or three meal - worms at 
a time, twice or thrice a week, or worms. 
taken out of pidgeon-houſes, and two or 
three ſpiders a-day, which will purge and 
cleanſe him well. | 

Upon the falling of his fat, he muſt 
be kept warm, and have a little ſaffron in. 
his water. 

To raiſe them when they are very lean 
and poor, give them figs chopped ſmall 
mixed with their meat, till they have. re- 
covered their fleſh. | 

When they are kept two or dine years 
in a cage, they turn very ſubjech to the 
gout; for which, anoint their teck With 


_occalion 
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occaſion requires: it is a certain cure for 
them. They are ſubje& likewiſe to break. 
ings out about their eyes and bill, for which 
uſe the ſame. 

If they grow melancholy, put into their 
water ſome white ſugar- candy; if that will 
not do, beſides their conſtant meat, give 
them three or four meal-worms a-day, and 
a few ants or ants eggs with their mould 
at the bottom of the cage; allo boil an egg 
hard, chop it very ſmall, and ſtrew it a- 
mong the mould and ants eggs, and let 
them have ſaffron in their water. 

They are ſometimes troubled with a 
ſtrangling or ſtraitneſs of the breaſt, which 
is often occaſioned by want of care in ma- 
king their meat, by mincing fat or ſtrings 
of ſheep's heart, c. with it. 


How to catch old NIGHTINGAL Es, 
and to order them when taken. 


Thoſe taken in March or beginning of 
April are reckoned the beſt birds; theſe 
that zy caught afterwards, when the 
Cocks zre matched with the Hens, by 


reaſon of their rankneſs ſeldom come to 


any ching, it mo very difficult to preſerve 
e 5 them, 
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be taken of them. 
When you have found where they fre> 
quent, which 1s uſually in a wood, or quick-- 


ſet hedge, you may take them with the 
| trap-cage, made on purpole for catching, 
birds, baited with a meal-worm or other 
ſuch- like inſet; place your trap as near 
where the bird ſings as you can; before. 
you fix the trap, turn up the earth about 


twice the bigneſs of the trap, for where: 
the ground is new turned up, there they 
look for food, and eſpying the worm they 
come directly to it, then you will Winne 
have them. 

Theſe birds are taken likewiſe with lime» 


other places where they ſing, with meal 
worms faſtened at proper diſtances to al- 
lure them to the ſnare. But the trap-cage- 
is reckoned by far the beſt and lateſt we 
of catching them. 


When you take one, tye the tips of ths: 


beating himſelf againſt the top and Wire 
of the cage; it will make him NR, 
the ſooner, and be more apt to | 
meat, You muſt tye the wings of cha bied- 
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them, notwithſtanding all the care that can 


twigs, by placing them upon the hedges or | : 
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wings ſoftly with a thread, to prevent hs hat 
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no longer than till he is taken with the 
cage: put him in a large back-cage for 
warmneſs, or, if you put him in an open 
one, darken one fide with a cloth or paper, 
and at firſt place him in ſome private part, 
where he will be warm, and ſo that he be 
not diſturbed. 

As they will ſeldom at firſt eat any 
ſheep's heart or egg, you mult take care 10 
bring him to it by degrees, his food for. 
merly being live-meat, ſuch as worms, 
ants, caterpillars or flies; at the firſt, you 
may ſhred two or three meal-worms, ming: 
ling them amongſt his meat, with a few 
ants to intice him the better, that when he 
goes to pick up the ants, he may eat ſome 
of the heart and egg with.it; and, when 
you perceive him to eat freely, give him 
the leſs ants, &-c. in his meat, and at laſt 
nothing but ſheep's heart and eggs as for- 
merly dire&ed, unleſs when you find him 
drooping and not well. 

All that is to be ſaid more concerning 


this melodious bird is, touching the length 
of his life. 


Some live but one, ſome three, ſome 


five, and others until eight and twelve 
years old; they ſing rather better and bei- 
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ter for the firſt eight years; but then they 
decline by degrees, and where there is one 
kept in a cage until that age, a hundred 
die. | 

If they have good keepers, it will pro- 
long their lives ſome years more. The 
care of ſome have been ſuch, that it has 
been known Nightingales have lived to the 
age of fifteen years, and continued ſing- 
ing, more or leſs, for the moſt part of that 
time. 

The opinion that they will never ſuſſer 
themſelves to be out-done in their ſing— 
ing, or ſubmit to any competitor, whether 
bird or man, chiefly occalioned, the fol- 
lowing poem, 
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FID LER and NIGHTINGALE: 
A 


„F 
RONE to the ſea the ſun declin'd a- pace, 


Mild in his courſe, and ſhorn of all his rays; 


When on the bank of Tyber's gliding ſtream, 
Retir'd from cares and Phcebus* burning beam, 
Beneath a tow'ring rock a fidler fat, 

Pleas'd with the kindneſs of his fmiling fate. 
A verdant proſpect all around him lay, 


| Whilſt all around tranſported heard him play. 


High on a tree, within a neighb'ring grove, 
Stood Philomel, and warbled out her love: 
This iByren there her daily ſong renews, 

A hurtleſs'Syren, a Sylveſtrian muſe; 


Struck with unuſual notes, ſhe quites her ſtand, 
And, in a moment, perches o'er his hand; 


Hid in a thicket of a ſpreading bough, 


Receives his muſick, and returns it too. 
Pleas'd with the fancy and his rivals play, 


He means to try her ſkill, and give her way: 
His nimble bow and pliant fingers fly, 

<a ex touch the ready notes reply: 

| Commands the compaſs with a boundleſs ſway, 


Sweeps Oer the * and preludes to the fray: 


As 
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1 
As nimbly ſhe reſolves the various ſong, 
In ſon'rous evolutions from her tongue: 
Thus for the coming ſtrife herſelf prepares 
And matchlefs art with equal courage dares. 
The fidler ſtrikes his ſounding violin, 
The conſcious chords re-eccho from within: 
With caſy ſlide he drew a downward ſtroke, 
And in one ſimple ſound the fille ſpoke: 
Now ſharply turns the tune, and plys amain, 
On ev'ry ſtring does ev'ry finger ſtrain; 
Then reſts. The bird, as ſkilful in her part, 
Runs the ſame keys, and gives him art for art. 
She with a carelels air begins her ſong, 
{ Draws out her notes, and makes *em mighty long. 
| Deep in her throat the lengthen'd ſounds ariſe, 
Invariably the ſame without ſurpriſe ; | 
| Then in a moment chang'd her lab'ring voice, 
Varies the tune, and charms ten thouſand ways, 
The wond'ring fidler in attention fixt, 
Now with his rival, now himſelf perplext, 
Adniires the harmony, and whence it flows, 
From what ſuch num'rous modulations roſe. 
'n lofty flights he next attempts to riſe, 
And with a bolder ſtroke his fidle tries; 
The ſharp in ſmaller flouriſhes he proves, 
Slurs it along, and to the grave he moves: ; 
he grave in ſtrong and louder ſtrains: reſounds, 
Beats the wide ſkies, and from the vales rebounds. . 
The rovgh, the ſmooth, the deep, the ſharp unite, 
wy from their diſcord yeild a ſtrange delight. 
2 — 


>> 


In little quavers ſhakes the trembling note: 


"Calls up her ſtrength, and throws out all her pow, 


Or break my fidle, and will own I fail. 


While with the ſound the woods and vallies ring. 


edeled to aner, or prepar d to die. 
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This Philomela tries, and, with her throat, 


But ſuddenly, to other meaſures run, 
Mounts in her voice, and raifes high the tone; 


And ſings, and chants, and makes a glorious roar; 
Nor reſts; but brightens ſtill, and boldly dares, 
To imitate the thunder of the wars. 

Abaſh'd, amaz'd, the angry fidler ſtood ; 
Then thus beſpoke the ſongſter of the wood: 
Preſumptuous bird! to match unrival'd {kill, 
As yet unmatch'd, unrivald ſhall be ſtill, 

If my good inſtrument and hand avail ; 
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Nor more; but fiercely ſtrikes the tuneful ſhell, 
From whence inimitable muſic fell. 
With eager hand he labours ev'ry ſtring, 


From chord to chord the bounding eccho flies, 

Innumerable raptures fill the (ſkies. 

In vaſt variety his fidle ſpeaks, 

And vents his ſoul into a thouſand breaks; 

Takes a vaſt ſcope, and fills the ſpacious round, 

And proudly triumphs in unequal ſound: 

In a full chorus, all at laſt conſent ; 

Then waits an anſwer, and expects th' event. 
The bird already wonders had perform'd, 

Yet till her glowing breaſt ambition warm'd: 

„Again collects her ſtrength, again will try, 


E 93.3 

nn vain the combat ſhe again renews ; 

in vain the complicated ſong purſues; 

In vain her little boſom ſwells to time, 

| Or, with her native force, ſuch height wou'd climb : 
S PuzzPd and loſt in labyrinths of ſound, | 
ls in a whirl of rapt'rous muſic drown'd, 

Unequal to the mighty taſk, ſhe fails; 

E Great is her courage, but her grief orevails: : 

; Reluctant yields a triumph hardly won, 

; And gives one deep, melodious, dying groan; 

: 


Drops on his fidle, and reſigns ber breath. 
A noble ſepulchre! a glorious death! 
At what cou'd ſuch an emulation aim? 
At what, but conqueſt and a future fame? 
Who can the depth of forming nature tell! 


2 
Or who imagine, in an animal,, - 


| There ſhou'd ſuch gen'rous ſeeds of glory dwell? } 
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VIII. Or THE ROBIN-RED-. 
BRE AS T. 


* The Deſcription and Character. 


"HIS Bird, denominated {rom its red 
+ breaſt, is ſo well known all over this 
. Kingdom, that a minute deſcriptien of him 
is not neceſſary. | 
The eyes and upper part of the bill are 
-*.. encompaſſed with a fine deep red, or orange 
*. golour, like that upon the breaſt ; the up. 
per parts of the body are of a duſky brown, 
maded with a greeniſh olive colour, with a 
bas luſh line upon the neck; the belly 
whiglh, .the legs and fect of a duſly black, 
This bird in ſome places is eſtcemed a 
erg fine ſong- bird, and little inferior to 
= bur: many ether places 
little notice is t cen of him. The 
Cock has a ſweet melodious voice, ſo free 
Ap} that very few birds can equal 
pf ES, His own natural long, becauſe it is an 
* neee one, is e to any 
. can be taught him. 
In the Winter time, when ners is ſcar- 
ei, of- mont in the fields, to ſeek his food 
| de 
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he will enter into houſes, with much con- 
Kdence, being a very bold bird, ſociable and 
familiar with man, but not with any bird 
beſides his own mate. | 
In the ſummer, when there is plenty 
of food in the helds, and he is not pinch- 
ed with cold, he will withdraw himſelf 
into the moſt deſart places, where he 
generally builds his neſt, being a ſolitary 
kind of bird, that loves to feed ſingly, and 
lives upon worms, ants, their eggs and o- 
ther inſects, &-c. - Notwithſtanding theſe 
birds are {aid to withdraw from houſes into 
the woods in the ſunmer-time; as indeed 
moſt of them do; yet are there a great 
many that breed and harbour about farm- 
yards and out-houles, all the year through. 


The diſtinguiſhing Marks of the Cork. 
| and HEN. - 


The Cock may be known by his breaſt, 
being of a deeper red than the Hen's, and 
the red going up farther upon the head, and. 
ſome ſay by the colour of his legs, Which 
are darker, and by certain hairs which row 7 - 5 


on each ſide of his bill? Ine bright red 
breaſt is a mark that maß Milepended 
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upon; the others do not always hold. The 
Cock is likewiſe of a darker olive upon the 
upper ſurface of his whole body. 

The Time and Manner of building 
their Net, 


The ROBIN breetls in the ſpring, and 
commonly threo times a-year, viz. April, 
May, and June. The Hen builds her neſt 
on the. ſide of a ditch or bank, amongſt 
thorns-and'briers, or hedges; likewile in the 
the woods which they haunt in ſummer. 
Thoſe that ſtay about farm-vards build in 
out-houles, and broken walls of old build- 
ings; her neſt is made of coarſe materials, 
the out-ſide. of dry green moſs, intermixed 
with coarſe wool, ſmall dry'd ſticks, ſtraws, 
leaves, peelings from young trees and o- 
ther dry'd ſtruff, lined with a few horſe- 
hairs, on which ſhe lays five or {ix eggs, but 
ſometimes no more than four, of a cream 
colour, ſprinkled all over with fine rediſh 


yellow ſpots at the blunt end, fo thick that 


they appear almoſt in one; 


Of 
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Of the Young. 


How to order and bring them up. 


You may take them at ten or twelve days 
old; if you let them lye too long, they are- 
apt to be ſullen, and conſequently much 
more troubleſome to bring up; put them in 
a little baſket with ſoft hay at the bottom, 
be ſure they lye warm, eſpecially in the 
night.. 

Feed them with ſheep's heart and eggs, 
or other lean fleſh made into a ſoft paſte, 
as ordered for young Nightingales ; let 
their meat be minced very ſmall, well 
cleanſed from ſkin, ſinews, fat or ſtrings, . 
giving them but little at a time; for, if you | 
overload their tender ſtomachs, it will diſ- 
order the birds. 

When yon find them begin to be ſtrong, 
put them in a cage like the Nightingale or 
Wood-lark, which ſhould be cloſer wired, 
and let them have dry moſs or fine gra- 
vel at the bottom, and in all reſpects keep 
and order them like the Nightingale. 
When they feed themſelves, yon may try 
them with Wood-lark's meat, hecauſe ſome 
of theſe birds like it beiter hen the 
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Nightingale's. I think both together a. 
gree beſt with them; for they love variety 
of food: they are alſo great lovers of mould 
full of ants-or other inſects at the bottom 
of their cage. 


Their Diſeaſes and Cures. 


The want of keeping theſe birds clean 
and neat, often occaſions the many diſ. 
eales they are ſubje& to, and makes them 
never thrive nor delight in themſelves. 

This bird is very ſubject to the cramp, 
and a giddineſs of the head, which makes 
him often fall off from his perch upon his 
back, and it 1s preſent death, unleſs he has 
ſome help ſpeedily given him. 

As for the cramp, the beſt remady to 
prevent it is, to keep him warm and clean 
in his cage; that his feet be not clogged, 
whereby the joints. are frequently taken 
off, and the dung is ſo faſt bound on, that 


it mates his nails and feet rot off, which 
takes way the very life and ſpirit of the 
bird. 
If you perceive him drooping and ſick- 
Jy, give him three or four meal-worms, 


__ worms taken out of pidgeon-houſes, and 


a few 


ER 


a few ſpiders, which will purge and cleanſe- 
him well, and it will mightily refreſh him. 

Bur, for the giddineſs of the head, give 
him fix or ſeven car-· wigs in a week, and he 
will never be troubled with it. 

If you find he has little appetite to eat, 
give him, now and then, ſix or ſeven hog- 
lice, which may be found in any piece of 
old rotten wood, and let him never want 
water that is freſh, two or three times a- 
week. 
| There are many kinds of inſects that 
birds will eat greedily, and very probably 
would relieve them under ſuch maladies, 
could they be conveniently procured at all 
times, ſuch as young ſmooth caterpillars, 
(a Robin will not touch a hairy one) ſome. 
forts of ſpicers, ants, & c. but there is nh 
inſet that is more innocent, or agrees bete 
ter with birds in general, than the meals 
worm, which may be had with little 
nouble at the meal: ſhops almoſt at TP, 
time. 

Above all, to prevent theſe: Gilde be | 
ſure to keep them very clean and{ywayns; - 
always putting ſoft dry gravel inthe bdttom J 
of their cages, taking care never #0 let 

& ox; "OY ien 
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them want freſh water and wholeſome 
food. 

And to make your Robin chearful, give 
him once a-week in his water a blade or 
two of ſaffron, and a flice of liquorith, 
which will make him long-winded, and 
help him very much in his ſong. 

Notwithſtanding the above directions for 
bringing up this fine bird, conſidering they 
are very tender, and not eaſily raiſed, I would 
rather adviſe you to catch one with the 
rrape-cage ; and if you fall upon a young 

| Cock-bird, he will ſing in a few days, and 
be as good, if not better, than theſe brought 
up from the neſt. Of this I have the ex- 
perience juſt now in one taken with a 
trape, that ſung his whole notes very freely 
within eight days after he was caught, 
and was as familiar as any bird brought up 
from the neſt. 

They are likewiſe taken with Iime-twigs, 
but with a trape-cage, and a meal-worm or 
two, many may be taken in a day. | 

You are to feed and order them in every 
reſpe& as before directed, and be ever 
mindful of keeping them clean and warm, 

which will prevent many diforders they 
are 9 to. 
Thus 
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This bird when taken old, if you find 


him ſullen at firſt, and not to cat his meat 
ſo freely, then give him a few worms cnt 
ſmall amongſt a little freſh earth, crumbs 
of bread, &c. always leaving his conſtant 
meat beſide him in the cage, and in two 
or three days he will take his meat freely 
enough. . 
| As to the extent of this bird's life, he 
| ſeldom lives above ſeven years, by reaſon 
he is ſo ſubject to the falling licknek, 
| cramp, and oppreſſion of the ſtomach, 
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Invitation to a RoBIN-RED-BREAGT; 


A 
TT. ==: Ms 


OnesTick bird, when wintry blaſts, 
To ſeek for human aid compell, 
To me for warmth and ſhelter fly, 
Welcome beneath my roof to dwell: 
Supplies, thy. hunger to relicve, 

I'll daily at my window lay, 

Aſſur'd that daily thoſe ſupplies, 

With grateful ſong thou wilt repay. 
Soon as the new returning ſpring 
Shall call thee forth to woods and groves, 
{Freely re-viſit then the ſcene, 

Which nates as ſweet as thine-approves. 
But if another winter's froſt, 

Shou'd bring me back my gueſt again, 
Again with muſick come prepar'd, 

Thy friendly hoſt to entertain. 

I he ſecret pow'r of harmony 

Anithis, ies beſt effect, appears, 

" That Friendſhip, 1 in the ſtricteſt bands, 

I botb cngages and endears. 

0 Muſek's raviſhing delights, 
| ou feather'd folks with men agree: 
N oe 258} WF the animated world, | 
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IX. Or THE Cons WREN © 


The Deſcription and C bara 


HIS is the ſmalleſt bird, that I know 

of, found in this kingdom: it weighs 
about three drachms; it's length, from the 
point of the bill to che end of the tail, 1e 
about four inches. 

It commonly creeps about hedges: and. | 
holes, making but ſhort flights, and, if it * i 
be driven from the hedges, may eaſily be 
tired and run down. un 

It will fit upon a barn or tree, &. about 30 
farm-yards, where it moſtly trequents, and 1 1 
ſing exceeding fine; when kept in a cage, 1 Be 
it will ſing very ſweetly, and with a higher 
and louder voice than can be imagined 1% | 
it's ſtrength and dignels, being a very ple? 2 4 
Jant.bird, that will @ e 28 may Ie, 
in the yar. 51 1 
Some perſons have kept theſs birke 4: 1 
long time in a cage, and have had tbem 

0 ale as ſtout as if chey were in 1 1 5 ; 


+ record and ſing. | 
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The diſtinguiſhing Marks of the Coct e 
and HEN. 


The Cock is of a dark colour; the 
head, neck, and upper parts of the body 
are of a mixt brown; the throat of a pale. 
11h yellow; the breaſt more inclined 9 
white, the belly of a duſky-coloured red, 
the tips of the wings, and covert feather: 
of the tail, are beautifully variegated with 
a few yellowiſh and blackiſh ſpots upon 
them, and are brighter than theſe on the 
Hen. 

The Hen- bird is all over of a rediſh brown 
colour, excepting the lines a-croſs her tail 
and wings, which are black and rediſh. 

The bird with the largeſt eye is gene. 
rally thought to be a Cock. The diff. 
rence in "thoſe birds, while young, can 
Hardly be known, ll the Cock begins to 


. Time and Manner of buildin 
| their Neſt, 


The WREN has young ones in May; 
Me builds her neſt ſometimes in thi 
hok 


he 
holes of old walls, and. frequently in the 
caves of thatch'd houles, ſuch as ſtables, or 
lother out-houſes, but more commonly | in 
voods and hedges, in a very artificial man- 
Ber: it is of a ſort of oval form reſembling 
an ego, covered over at top, and hath in the 
Wniddle of the fide a {mall round hole to 
ho in and out at. The outſide is of green 
4 nos and fog, the inſide of hair, wool and 
; 


1 


nd feathers, on which the Hen lays ſome- 
times to the number of fifteen or ſixteen 
Reg; but many times hatches not half that 
Humber: they are very ſmall white eggs, 
Wprinkled all over with ſmall red ſpots. 


Of the Young. 


How to order and bring them up. 


Let them be very well feathered before 
ou take them; they are to be fed, and 
cared like the young Nightingales and Ro- 
pins, giving them but little at a time, one 
rr two very {mall bits. 

When they are grown fit for a cage, let 
hem have a large one, made with very 
lole wire, with three ſides wood, and one 
de wire; it requires to be lined with a 
oth or bays tor keeping them warm; tho? 
G 2 LK 
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N 
it is a very ſmall bird, yet a ſmall cage doe; 
not agree with it, nor. with any bird what. 
ſomever, tho” it is often practiſed. 

In the winter time eſpecially, you muſt 
take care to keep them very warm and 
clean, giving them often dry gravel in their 
cage. Keep them conſtantly to the Nigh. 
tivgale's food, and there is no queſtion but 
they will anſwer your expectation. 

If at any time they are ſick, give them 
two or three flies, or a ſmall ſpider or tuo, 
but not too many inſects. 
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x 0¹ THE RE D- STARTS 
The Deſcription and Character. 


HIS bird is ſo named from its red tail, 
and is in ſize ſomething leſs than the 
Robin-red-breaſt. 

It is faid to be of fo ſullen a nature, that 
if taken old, and not brought up from the © 
neſt, it will not for ſome days lookat its meat, 
and it will be ſo vexed, as is hardly credible: 
but, if brought up young, they become 
gentle and tame, being of a chearful ſpirit, 8 
and have a very pretty melodious kind pf. 
whiſtling ſong. It is thought, they come 
with the Nightingale to England in the 
ſummer, and go away again in the win: 
ter. | . 
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The diſtinguiſhing Marks of the & 

and He... os We 
1 N 
The Cock is very ar being fall N 
e and exceeding pleaſant tu ite £962 8 

His breaſt, rump and tail ae fine «3G 
the back, neck, and hind-patt-of. thee. 
2 a lead colour; the . 
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and throat, of a jet black, and has a white 
mark upon his pole. 
The Hen is a beautiful bird likewiſe: but 
partakes more of the colour of the Niglitin. 
gale, with, a red tail, ſomething fainter 
than the Cock's. | 
The Cock is known at all times from 
he Hen, by his black head; this mark be- 
ing the male only. 


= The Time and Manner of building 
5 12 4 
CE their Neſt. 


| Theſe birds breed in May, and have 
young ones fit to be taken about the middle 
of that month. They commonly build 
their neſt in holes of trees, or under houſe 
eaves, and make their neſt with all forts 

of things, ſuch as dry graſs, ſmall roots of 
herbs, leaves, horſe-hair, wool, and ſuch as 
he place affords them. Their eggs are 

Uke theſe of the Hedge-ſparrow's, but of” 
a paler blue, and not ſo big. 

With regard' to their neſt, they are the 
ſhyeſt- of all birds; for, if they perceive 
you to mind them when they are building, 
they will forſake their neſt; and, if you 
touch any of their eggs, they never come 
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to the neſt any more; for you can ſcarcs 
go to it, but the Hen will immediately ſpy 
you; and if ſhe ſhould chance to havo 
young ones, {he will either ſtarve, or throw 


them out of the neſt, and break their necks, 
as has. been often found by experience. 


Of the Young. 


How to order and bring them up. | 


They mult be taken out of the neſt, at 
about ten days old; for if left there too 
long, they are apt to learn ſome of the old 
bird's temper, and be very ſullen. 

Feed them with ſhcep's heart and egg, 
minced very ſmall, as the Nightingale or 
Robin, giving them but little at a time 2. 
for if you clog their ſtomachs, they 'N pre 
ſently caſt their meat, and die in a ſhort: 
time. 

When you perceive them begin to eat 
their meat, cage them ſingly, putting there- 
into a pan; and about the ſides of the cage, 
ceaſe not, tho' they feed themſelves, to 
give them a bit or two, three or four times 
a- day; for they will hardly eat their fill for 
a long time, when they begin to feed a- 

lone: but when you have uſed them to 
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eat five or ſix days without feeding, give 
them ſome paſte, and you will find them 
delight much therein, 

They may be kept in what cage you 
pleaſe ; only let them be kept warm in the 
winter, and they will {ing in the night, as 
well as the day; and will learn to whiltle 
and imitate other birds. 

When wild, they feed upon inſets like 


the Robin, Oc. 
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Xl. Or rur HEDGE-SPARROWY 
The Deſcription and Character. | 


HIS bird is conſiderably leſs than the 
common Sparrow; it has a pretty 
long {lender bill, of a duſky or bluiſh, co» 
lour, and ſo well known, that a long deſerip - 
tion of him is unneceſſiry; there is hardly a 9 
boy that ſearches the hedges, but can give 1 
an account of its neſt, eggs, G . 1 
_ This is not fo deſpicable a bird as agree 
many imagine; yet no bird is more delpileds 
than the Hedge - ſparrow, tho' it ought 4: XY 
be more valued : for, if you mind its 190g 
you will find very delightful notes in Its... 
They are exceeding plealaat ſong- birds, that 
ſing ſweetly, and have a great variety of 
delightful pretty notes; they ſing very. ear. 5 J 
ly i in the ſpring, and are frequenmly Kepbs + » 
in cages by curious perſons, . 
them much for their fine ſinging. -? | = 1 
It is plenty that leſſens the _ of 
this bird, as of every thing ole, chen 
ever ſo valuable of itfelf. & ee 
people cage worſe, and aten 1 3 
birds. 
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The diſtinguiſhing Marks of the Cock 
and HEN. 


The Cock's head is of a duſky coloured 
brown, with a ſort of bluiſh caſt ; the up- 
per part of his body is of a dark brown, 
with a very ſmall mixture, or racher ſhade 
of red; the breaſt of a bluiſh or lead co- 
lour, with a few ſmall ſhady ſpots upon it; 
the belly more duſkiſh. 

The Hen is known from the Cock, be. 
ing conſiderably paler upon the breaſt, and 


the colour upon her back more bright. 


The Time and Manner of building 
| of ir Neit. 


They have young ones generally about 
the latter end of April or beginning of 
May, and, as mentioned before, build 
their neſt almoſt in every hedge, low and 
open, that it may be found with little dif. 
kiculry.. It conſiſts chiefly of fine green 
moſs, . and the inſide lined with a little 
hair, on which the Hen lays commonly 
five eggs, much differcnt from other birds, 
being of a pale blue or ſea-green colour. 
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= Of the Young. 


How to order and bring them up. 


Theſe birds may be taken at nine or ten 
days old, and fed with bread and fleſh- 
meat, chopped very fine and mixed toge- 
ther, made moiſt, as for other birds; or you 
may bring them up with the Wood-lark's 
victuals. 

Old or young birds of this kind become 
tame very quickly, and will ſing in a ſhort 
time after they are taken, if they have 
been taken at the latter end of January, 
or beginning of February: they will feed 
almoſt on any thing you can give them. 

The Hedge-ſparrow is a very tractable 
bird, and will learn to pipe, whiſtle, or 
imitate the ſong of almoſt any other bird, 
if brought up from the neſt. 
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DIRECTIONS how to make a Paſte 
for mixing with all Sorts of ſoft- 
beak'd Bird's Meat ; ſuch as live on 
ſoft Food, viz. The Black-bird, 
Thruſh, Starling, Sky-lark, Wood- 
lark, Nightingale, Robin, Wren, Or. 


O make this paſte, take half a peck 
of the fineſt horſe-beans, being very 
dry, and ground fine; then boult it through 
a fine boulter, ſuch as is uſed for wheating 
flour; or, if your ſtock of birds do not re. 
quire ſo great a quantity, take, in the fol. 
lowing proportion; 
Of the ſaid meal, two pounds, with one 
pound of the beſt ſweet almonds blanched; 
beat theſe well in a mortar, as fine as poſ- 
ſible; then put four ounces of freſh butter, 
that is intirely without any ſalt, into a 
ſauce-pan well tinned; mix all well toge- 
ther and ſet the pan over a clear fire, that 
thepaſte may not ſmell of ſmoak, continu- 
ally ſtirring of it whilſt it ſtands upon the 
fire; then take four yolks of eggs, and a 
| little ſaffron: when the butter is all melt. 
_ having ſome 2 5 s-honey ready, drop 
| 11 
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in ſome by degrees, continually ſtirring it, 

to keep it from burning; and that all the 

ingredients may incorporate, then {train it 

through a drainer, or ſeive, made with 

holes, Tuch as will let the whole compoſi- 

tion paſs, which ſhould be pretty thin; and 
for the keeping of it, put it up in a pot of 
lime-ware, with a little melted clarified 
honey upon the top; then cover it cloſe 
up, and ſo you have ſtore of proviſions for 
many months. 

This paſte may be mixed with any bird - 
meat whatſoever, being a very ſtrengthen- 
ing cleanſing diet; and is ready at all times 
when once made, and will continue good. 
for ſix months. 

In the winter time, take a pretty good - 
quantity of ſaffron, and mingle with the 
paſte; for it is hot and opening, and, will 
maintain the bird more chearful and live- 
ly. 5 

Many other ſorts of paſte may be made 
like this, of leſs charge, as, inſtead of al 
monds, to ule walnuts, c. Wet 
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2 HE flow'ry May, who from her green lap 


throws, 

The yellow cowſlip, and the pale primroſe; 
See nature haſtes her earlieſt wreaths to bring, 
With all the incenſe of the breathing ſpring. 

In that ſoft ſeaſon, when deſcending ſhow'rs 
Call forth the greens, and wake the riſing flow'r:. 
When op'ning buds ſalute the. welcome day, 
And earth relenting, feels the genial ray: 

The beauteous landſkip, raviſhingly gay, 
With love and joy, inſpires the tender lay. 
In ſweet confuſion nature's charms appear, 
With ev'ry glory of the ſmiling year. 

Hear how the birds on ev'ry bloomy ſpray, 
With joyous muſick, wake the dawning day. 
Why fit we mute, when early linnets ſing, 

When warbling Philomel ſalutes the ſpring. 
Then ſing by turns, by turns the muſes ſing, 
Now hawthorns bloſſom, now the daiſies ſpring, 
N ow Jeayes the trees, and flow'rs adorn the 

ground: 
4 3 * the Foes tall eccho to the ſound. 
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But, when you ſing the greens and op'ning 
glades, 

And give us harmony as well ag ſhades; 

A Titian's hand might draw the grove, but you 

Can paint the grove, and add the mulick too. 


XIII. Or ruR CANARY-BIRD, 
Who can refuſe their voice, when all things join, 
To fill the ſoul with harmony divine, 


The Deſcription and Character. 


HIS bird has its name from an iſlan{ 
of the Atlantick Sea, being one of 
ſewhich the ancients, for the excellen 
temperature of the air, called Fortunate 
All thoſe iſlands, which they ſo named, ar 
now. called the ,Cagaries; from whence 
> theſe birds were firſt Vrought into Europ: 
2 from no other place. They were fl 
ried into Italy, then into ſeveral parts d 
France and Germany, &-c. where they un 
*dettook the breeding of them, and bret 
them in abundance, and to great pertedi 
In. They, for many years, have ſupplel 
e part of Aſia, Africa, and Ame 
— x6: With theſe beautiful little creature 
And zach of theſe countries have impronel 
be Pod: for what are there produces 
SE 4 the birds brought from their or 
93 native. climate, both in beauty and 
. which, thoſe bred — 9 
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Card, England, and Ireland, are not infert« 
Hor to the beſt, being of a more hard) 
nature, and better for breeding, than thoſe 
of moſt other countries, and as good in 
ſong; being hardy, ſtraight, ſprightly, bold 
birds, having as beautiful a plumage as the 
beſt of their kind in Europe. 

The Cock Canary-bird hath an exceed- 
ing ſhrill ſweet note, which, at one breath, 
will continue without intermiſſion ſor a 
long time, riſing higher and higher by de- 
grees, and varying its notes with a fine — 1 
muſical inflexion of voice, in a very plea- | 
fant and ſurpriſing manner: the ſound is 
ſo ſharp and quavering, when it ſtretches- 
its little throat, as to deafen the cars of its 
hearers, and thereby become.diſagreeable >.” 
to them. . . 5 5 
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The diſtinguiſhing Marks of the goes 
and HEN. | N 


The fore · part of his head, iron Fi 
of the wing and rump, are ef a . e 
yollow than in the Hen: hei e will - 
hold good, let the birds be. of ll ort 
they will: they always have latte E 
above their bills, and e 1 i ke 
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1 9 1] 
ce. of a ſtrong deep yellow in the Cock; 


in the Hen of a much paler colour: there 
is a diſſerence likewiſe in their vents; if 
you. blow. the feathers in both, you may 
ealily perceive the Cock's to appear longer 
than that. of the Hen.. 

Another mark is, of his ſize: the biggeſt 
and longeſt bodied bird ſeldom fails of 
proving a Cock, eſpecially if his geſture 
and carriage be ſprightly and majeſtick; Ml. 
and if he often extends his neck and head 
with life and vigour, then you may depend 
upon its being a Cock- bird: beſides all 
this, you may know him by his fine ſing. Ml { 
ing, in which you can't well be deceived; f 
for the Hens do not ſing at all, or fo indit- 
ferently, that it does not deſerve the name Ne 
of a ſong: and whenever the Cock ſings, a. 
if you obſerve his throat, you'll ſee it or 
well and play all the time he is warbling 
out his pretty notes; but let the Hen ſing ¶ be 
Either well or ill, this motion is never ob- Nc. 
ferved in her throat. This one remark will My] 
be ſufficient to direct you to chooſe a Cock- th, 
bird at all times, when you will find, for ple 
the generality, all the other marks to cor- Nen 
reſpond likewiſe, Tce 
ret 8 ule 
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To order them in breeding, O. 


| 
Canary-birds that are kept tame will | 
breed three or four times in the year; they | 
uſually begin in April, and breed in May 
and June, ſometimes in July, or Auguſt. 
There are many people in England, as 
well as in France and other countries, that ok 
get good livelihoods by breeding Canary- | 
birds; beſides, a great number of ban 
breed them only for pleaſure. 
Whether for pleaſure or profit, chuſe 
ſuch birds for breeding as are NY health* - 3 
ful, ſtout birds. — 
If the Cock. or Hen be very Gall, W | 
either the one or the other with a larger; 
as a {mall yellow fort, with a large meal 
one, c. which will ſtrengthen the brood, 
Towards the. middle of March or looney, I 
begin to match your birds, putting as [ 
Cock and one Hen in a ſmall cage; M Þ} 
when they have been ſo long together; mat 2 2 | 
they are perfectly reconciled and Wen 
pleaſed with each other, then, towards the 5 ; 
end of March, or beginning of April, put 1 8 8 
them into the breeding cage, made for that 
ule ; and the larger it be, Nb . * 5 A 
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the birds may have the more room to fl 
and exerciſe themſelves. Let there be 
two boxes in the cage for the Hen to build 
in, becauſe ſhe will ſometimes hatch a 
ſecond brood, before the firſt are fit to 
fly, leaving the care. of them to the Cock, 
to feed and bring up, whilſt ſhe breeds 
in the other box; therefore, if ſhe has not 
a ſpare box to build in, the will be apt to 
make her neſt upon the young birds, and 
Tmorhker them, as it ſometimes happens, or 
build ſo near that they will ſpoil one ano. 
7 4 ther. | 
= * Whilſt your birds are a-pairing, feed 
| them with ſoft meat, egg, bread, maw-ſced, 
= and a little. ſcalded rap- ſeed: when they 
begin to carry ſtuff for building, give them 
once a- day, or every other day at fartheſt 
"a few greens, and a little coarſe ſugar, tg 
cauſe a ſlipperineſs in the body of the 
Hen, that ſo the eggs may come forth with. 
our injuring the bird; for they often die in 
laying their firſt egg. 
When they have young ones, give the 
"fame ſoft victuals freſh every day, and 
let them have freſh greens likewiſe, ſuch 
as cabbage or lettice; but give them 


ne 6 *conſtantly chick-weed and ground, 
" | 5 


N 
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ſe}, with the ſeeds upon it; towards Jung, 
thepherd' s-purſe, in July and Auguit, pan EN 


tain. 25% 
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It is to be recommended to ſuch perfor | 
as breed only a few birds for their pleaſure, 
to uſe large cages, it being much the beſt 
way, that they may have room to fly; for 
exerciſe is good, and they love it: be ſure 
you don't fail of giving them freſh greens, 
and ſoft meat every morning, for they can- 
not feed their young without it. | 

Thoſe that intend to breed a number, | 
ſhould prepare a room for that purpoſe. = 

Let the ſituation of it be ſuch, that the | 
birds may enjoy the benefit of the morning 
ſun, which is both delightful and nouriſh» 
ing: let wire inſtead of glaſs be at the win 
dows, eſoecially in the ſummer time, that 
they may have the advantage of the ait, 
which will add to their health, and make 
them thrive the better: keep the floor of 
the room clean, ſometimes ſifting fine dry : 
gravel or ſand upon it, and duly remove the. WM 
dung and other foul ſtuff. You muſt take 9 
care to fix neſt · boxes, and back · cages i .- 
very convenient corner and place of the 0 
room, at leaſt, twice the: number - chat vo | | 
haye * that they may have tlig ere | 
To 5 Engg 
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variety to chuſe a lodging to their minds; 
for ſome love to build high, and ſome low; 
ſome in a light place, and others will chule 
a dark place to build in. 

There onght to be two windows in the 
room, one at oach end, and ſeveral perches, 
at proper diſtances, for the birds to ſettle 
upon, as they fly. backward and forward. 


* ä 5 
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Lou may ſet likewiſe a tree in ſome conye. 


nient place of the room; it will divert the 


reed before, zurn them into this room 


. ano, notwithſtanding, there are 27 


buſhes are green, and the flower on them, 


birds, and ſome of them will like to build 


In it. You mult obſerve that their neſt be 


ſecure from falling through, and, if in dan. 
ger, to tye the tree. cloſer to prevent it, Nn 
and they will hatch there as well as in any 
other place; or you may, when the. whiny,, 


(if they can be had) hing a few of thema 
proper diſtances in the room, which wi 
do as well, being cloſs and very proper f 
their building; and you will find them ver 
ready to do ſo. Remember, not to put toq; 
many birds together; eight or ten pair art 
enough for any ordinary ſize of a room. 

When your birds are firſt paired, as d 


here they will live, as it were, a conjug! 


1 


male and female birds in the ſame room, one 
cock and one Hen, as they firſt couple, will 
keep conſtant to each other, and both con- 
cur and aſſiſt in hatching and feeding their 
| young; for the Cock-bird takes his turn in 
| building the neſt, ſitting upon the eggs, 
and feeding the young, as well as the Hen. 


Of their NESTH; 


? And how to order the YouN Gs. 

dw ou muſt furniſh them with ſtuff for ma- 
- Wing their neſt, ſuch as fine hay, wool, cotton, 
, nd elk's-hair, if it can be got: let all theſe 
vy naterials be thoroughly dry, then mix and - 
m- 


ye them up together in a net, or ſome ſucky 


em hing, that they may ealily pull it out as 
n Whey want it; and let it be kung in a pro- 
wiler place in the cage or room, for chat 
fohurpoſe. 
ver They build a pretty neſt, about which 
t wopey will ſometimes be ſo indufia as to 
ir uWMeoin and finiſh it in one day. The Hen 
ys commonly four or five Eggs, and fits 
as urteen days. EY 3 
room When the young are hatched; Lin chen "IN 
Angi the care of the old birds to nurſe and 
eye! ing up, till they can fly and feet N 8 
4pal | 


3 


ſelves. The Hen, by reaſon of their rank. 
nels, in being kept together, and provided 
with all things neceſlary at hand, without 
any trouble in ſeeking their food, Oc. will 
ſometimes build and hatch again before the 
firſt brood can ſhift for themſelves, the care 
of which ſhe transfers to the Cock-bird, who 
will feed and nurſe them himſelf, ſupplying 
the office of both parents : when this hap. 
pens, or you think they have more young 
ones than they can bring up, you are tv 
take care and feed the young, two or three 
times a-day, till they are grown up, and 
able to provide for themſelves; which often 
prevents their being ſtarved, and makes 
them thrive and very tame. 

If you have a mind to bring them up by 
hand, take them at ten or twelve days ol; © 
feed them as the Linnet, &'c. ſoak rap-{ced MY * 
ten or twelve hours in clean water, then 
pour off your water, and let it boil up in 
more clean water; then {cum and {train it 

bruiſe it very ſmall, and clean as many of 
the hulls from it as you can; then take 
piece of the beſt white bread, firſt ſoak ii 
in clean water, then boil it in a little milk; 


Bode win the milk from it, till it be pretty thick } 
1 | . making : 


| 0 
Addis * * - 
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LW 1 
making but little at a time, that they may 
have it always freſh every day. 

When they begin to feed themſelves, 
take them from the old ones, and cage 
them; let their meat be the yolk of an egg 
hard boil'd, with as much of the beſt bread, 
and a little ſcalded rap- ſeed; when it is boil- | 
ed (oft, bruiſe the ſeed fine, and put a little 
maw-{ced among it, mix all together, and 
give them a ſuſſicient quantity freſh every 
day; be careful never to let it be ſtale or 
| four, it gives them a looſeneſs and kills 
them. Beſides this, give them a little 
ſcalded rap- ſeed, and a little rap and canary 
by itlelf. You may keep them to this diet 
till they have done moulting; "then put 
them in ſeparate cages, and afterwards feed 
them as you do the old ones, with two aft” | 
thirds canary, and one third rap-ſeed; you 
may give them a little hemp- ſeed, but not 
too much, for it is a very bad ſeed, if you 
give them too much: it will make them 
rotten, moult black, and ſhorten their lives, 
but a little ſometimes will enliven and che- 
riſh them. Keep them to this food, taking 
away their ſoft meat, unleſs, at any time, 
they are ſick, then continue it. 
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Of the CANARVY-BIRD's Diſcaſes, 


| and their Curc. 


| Beſides their moulting, which is com. 

mon to all birds, they are ſubject to the 

| following diſorders. 

1 The firſt is a ſurfeit, occaſioned either 
by a violent cold, or from cating too greedi. 
ly upon greens; eſpecially on a rank fort of 
chick-weed, with broad leaves, and without 

-- feeds, which is hurtful both to old and 
young birds, it being very apt to ſurfeit 

- them. To diſcover when the bird has this 
diſtemper, blow the feathers on the belly, 
and you will perceive it ſwelled, tranſparent, 

Full of little red veins, all its little bowels 
ſinking down to the extreme parts of its 

i body, and, if far gone, black, which gene- 

= rally brings death. The cure of this dil: 

| - caſe, if taken in time, is to keep him warm, 

and give him whole oat-meal amongſt his 
ſeed 7 three or four days, in order to 

2 him; and put liquoriſh in his water; 

but if be ig too looſe, inſtead of oat- meal 

give im maw, and bruiſed hemp-ſced, 
ES 7 fore binding: and at the ſame time, 


1 2 ag a little laffron 1 in his water, or 
| you 


\« as is rv. 


dy 


hittle mau: ſeed in it, 'tis very good for the 


Ih. , 
you may give him milk and bread, witli a 


bird at ſuch a time; or you may take miller, 
hemp, maw, rap, and canary-{ceds, of each 
as much as will lye upon a ſixpence, let theſe 
juſt boil up, rinſe them in cold water to 
cool them; then boil a new laid egg hard, 
mince it ſmall, both yolk and white toge- 
ther, take about a quarter of it and put to 
the ſceds, and add as much more lettice- 
ſeed, as any of the other; give this meat to 
the ſick bird, it has a good chect on many. 
But before you give him this, in the morn» 
ing carly, let your bird drink two or three 
times water, in which you have put above 
the quantity of two drops of treacle; and, 
when you have. obſerved him to drink tu 
or three times, take it away, and give bim 
clean water again; ; repeat this three or ole. 
mornings before you give him the above * 
mentioned compoſition. 

Another diſcaſe the Canary-bird is mol 
led with, is a little pimple on him rump, 
called the pip; it will generally go away of 
itſelf, but, if at any time it is bad and will 
not, when It is ripe, let out the putrid mat 
ter with the point of a fine needle, use 
it all out, with as much geatlencls»as yay - 


i Shs 


* 
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can, after which, a bit of loaf ſugar moiſtan. 
ed in your mouth being put on the fene, 
will hcal it. 

A third diſcaſe is, a kiinl of yellow {cal 
that come about their head and eyes, which 
ſometimes (well, and arc full of matter; g. 
noint thele places with frelh butter, lard, «© 
the oil of ect almonds, thoſe things Wil 
eure it una it prend. then, nothing on 


time, an cooling food, will carry it ofl, | 
The lafl thing I (hall take notice of, is lis Ne 
monliing ; you may know when this comes, WK a 


\.. — 
2 


by tho birl's appearing rough, melancholy 
and often (ee ping 1 the day, With Us 1 
head under his wings, and the cage cover: 


ed with down and fall feathers; for the 


* r n Eg _—_ 
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young ones, the firit year, call only thei 
down, and fmall feathers; and the lecond, 
their tail and wing feathers. 

Carolul nurling is the principal means 
to prolerve birds undor this natural malay; 
theretore, be lure to keep them warm, ee 
them lomenmes in the lun, when it ſhives 
powertully, to baſk themſelves, it will com: 
tort them Very much; at the ſame time, ta. 
king care w keep them from cold or wins, 
which are very prejudicial to them ai uche 
tage; let them have good nouriſhing tood. 


* 1 uu N bread 
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. bread and egg mixed together, and put (af- 
E fron in their water, like wiſe braiſed hemp- 
ſeed mixed with lettice and maw-leed. If 


anch rap or canary-loed lealded and bruiſed; 


in their moult, give them liquoriſh in their 


| pl: intain and Jettcedecd], . none of that 

meat, if it be colt | weather remember 
when ever ogg 15 oroſcribed. for any lick 
bird, it is to be boiled and chopped, or grat— 


FB times, contribute very much to the 5 


6 


the weather is very hot when the birds are 


water, inflead of laflron, and in their meat 


iy 


ed very hne, hemp feed ground or bruiſed, 
Thele things, with good attendance, will, 


relict of thele hel birds, 


For ſufther particulars of this line Bird, vid, 
Arr. 


n 


On the CAN ARY- BIRD; 


A 


FYF10n eu, "ry, ipping thing, 

To charm by nature taught ; 

Mow cant than thus imprint ting, 
And (well thy downy throat? 


Divine would be the ports lay, 
Breath'd with that melting air, 

With which thy wwbling voice epnys, 
Thy bountcous feeder's ware, 


Had but thoſe Corefls Orpheus drew, 
1 Glos'd In their ſhades v1 bird, 

Of equal harmony with you, 

No tee of taſle had flir'd. 


The groves had liſten'd to the tongue 

Df their own feather'd choir ; 

Nor on the vocal flrings had hung, 
But on their bpughe, the lyre. 
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XII. Or Tune GOLD-FINCH;' 
which in ſome Places, from its feeds: 
ing on the Seeds of Thiſtles, is cal 
led THIST LE-FINCH... 


The gaudy Gold-finch, of his plumage proud, 


Round his coquet the ren mimick flies, 
Turns on his hecl, and ev'ry geſture tries. 


T is ſomething larger than the Canas 
bird, and is a {traight handſome ſhapck 
bird, has a ſtraight ſharp aſh- coloured bill, 

and tlie eyes of a hazel colour. The OS. 
of a full grown bird, from the tip of the. 
bill to the point of the tail, is Pad inches- 
and a half, of which the latter is two, and 
the former little more than half an igen 


long; when in fleſh, it weighs, Wa 
QUnCce, * 


I 


« well known, and deſervedly:; Big 


"#7 * 


ty of 1 niques; Ae | We! 


Th ET | 


Mimicks the Beau, gay, flutt'ring, vain and loudg 


his bird is every 1 in hie bf by: 


LS. 
0 


eſteemed, both for ſinging, and he 3 1 


— 
4, 
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bDeſeription and Character. D . 
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birds; a ring of curious ſcarlet coloured fea. Cc: 

thers encompals the fore- part of his head W 

or baſis of the bill, and from the eyes to the tl 

bill on each ſide is drawn a black line, he 2. 

Jas or cheeks white, the top of the head MW 

black, from which, a broad black line is e. 

* extended on both ſides, almoſt to che neck; 0 

the hinder-part of the head is white; me * 

neck, and fore · part of the back are of » n 

rediſh aſh colour; the rump, breaſt, and e 

Aſides of the ſame, but a little paler; the b 
belly whitiſh, the wings and tail black; on- 

ly the tips of the principal feathers in both * 

are white; beſides, the wings are adorned u 

with a moſt beautiful tranſverſe. ſtroak of |: 

yellow or gold colour. f. 

| = I ſhould not have been ſo particular in t 

1 Leſcribing the colours of this bird, but ! is 

ink, the great variety that nature has paint- t 

$ BU 5:4 Bed it with, wherein it excels all ſraall birds, MW b 

t leaſt, what are found in this part of the a 

world, make it deſerving of the beſt cha- b 

. 5 * 4 ager that can be given it; yet, by reaſon of v 

1 ur bf 177 age, ſex, or other accidents, they ſometimes f 

52 7% vary from theſe colours. b 

| r] 


And yet, what adds more to their beauty, 
is their mild gentle nature, as may even 


* TY Agee appear, that preſently after they ar 


A cau ght, 


= 
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caught, without uſing any art or eare, they 
will fall to their meat and drink; nor are 
they fo affrighted at the preſence of a man, 
| as moſt other birds ule to be, nor very 
| much troubled at their confinment in a 
| cage; for, if they have continued there but 
ſome time, they like it ſo well, that, tho' 
you let them looſe in the room, they. will 
not fly away, but, when ſcared, fly directly 
to their cage for ſhelter, as ] have proved 
by experience. 
They are called in ſome places, Draw- 
| waters, from their aptnels to learn to draw +» 
| their water when they want to drink, in a 
little bucket, faſtened to a ſmall chain made 
for that purpoſe: there is no bird will learn 
to draw their water like the Gold- finch; it. 
is aſtoniſhing to fee with what dexterity 
theſe little creatures will pull up their 
buckets, drink, and throw it down again, 
and lift up the lid of a ſmall box with heir 
bill, to come at their meat, G', They are * 
wonderfully delighted with viewing them 5 
ſelves in a glaſs, fixed to the back of their © 
bucket-board, where they will i upon 
their perch, pruning and dreſhinp hem: 
ſelyes with the greateſt care e 
often iooking 1 in the glaſs, and ee ep 
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Hen, either in old or young birds; belides, 
the Hen hath a ſmaller note, and ſings lite 
or none at all. 


I hoy 1 The 
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ry feather in the niceſt order: no lady cag 
take greater pleaſure, or be more nice in 
dreſſing herſelf, than this little beautify 
bird is in rectifying all diſorders in |; 
plume, not ſuffering a-feather to lye ami, 

The Gold-tinch is w long-liv'd bird; they 
fly in flocks or companies, and deliyh 
much to feed upon the feeds of thilll, 
teale]l, hemp, dock, Oc. 


The diſtinguiſhing Marks of the Cock 
and HIN. 


The Cock is diſtinguiſhed from the Hen, 
by the feathers on the ridge of the wings 
which are a fine jet-black, quite up to the 
ſhoulder; whereas in the Hen, tho” they 
appear black, they are of a gray or dulky 
alli- colour, when compared to thole of the 
Cock: he is browner on the back and the 
ſides of the breaſt; the red, yellow, and all 
his colours, are much brighter than thole of 
the Hen. Theſe are conſtant infallible marks, 
by which the Cock may be known from the 


Wa 


rue Time and Manner of building 
their Neſt. 


They begin to build in April, when the 
ruit trees are in bloſſom: as they excel all 
ur other ſmall birds in beauty of feathers, 
Yo do they likeways in art; their neſt is not 
only very ſmall, but exceeding pretty; the 
Foutlide conſiſts of very fine mols, curiouſly 
interwoven with other ſoft materials; the 
Enlide lined with delicate fine down, wool, 
Sc. on which the Hen lays ſix or ſeven 
white eggs, ſpeckled with a rediſh brown. 

Io find their neſt is not very eaſy ; for 
they generally build in fruit trees, ig. 
E:pplc, pear, plumb, &c. ſometimes in 
thorns and hedges, but moſt commonly in 
the apple tree, pretty high upon the bran- 
ches, where either the bloſſom or leaves 


* 
. 


fruit, 


interrupt our ſight; and at ſuch a time, 
when we cannot come at them, without 


the hazard of damaging the bloom or Jaun 


* 
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Of the Young. 


How to order and bring them up. 


They are tender birds to bring up from 
the neſt, therefore ſhould not be taken too 
Joon; let them be pretty well feathered, 
they will not be ſullen, like the young ot 
many other birds, by ſtaying too long in 
the neſt. When you take them, prepare 
their meat after this manner; ſoak white 
bread in water, ſtrain it, and then boil it 
with a little milk, till it is turned pretty 
thick, adding to it a little flour of canary: 
feed, with this meat feed them every two 
hours or oftener, giving them but little at a 
time; begin to feed them ſoon in the mor- 
ping, and continue after this manner till 
about ſun- ſetting; let them have freſh 
victuals every day. When you perceive 
them to pick about the cage, then begin to 
break them from this ſoft meat, by giving 
them canary and rap-ſeed, and a little of 
their ſoft meat beſides, fil they can feed 
themſelves. When you find they fecd 
prerttꝭ freely upon the feed, keep them 


_ ,» -<onſtantly to that diet: tho they are very 


- grepdy upon eating hemp-ſecd; yet it does 
ö n not 


/ 


| 


1 


agree ſo well with them as the rap and ca- 


nary mixed together. 


If a young Gold- finch be brought up un- 
| der the Canary- bird, the Wood. lark, or any 
other fine ſong- bird, he will take their 
ſongs very readily. I heard of a lady, who 
| had one of theſe birds that would have 
| talked very diſtinctly. 


A Cock-bird, bred from the neſt, will 


couple with a Hen Canary-bird, and pro- 
| duce a brood between both kinds, partaking 
| of the ſong, and colours of both. 


Thele birds are taken almoſt at any time 


| of the year, cither with lime-twigs, trap- 


cages, or the day-net, in great numbers. 


The young take flight in June, July, or | 


Auguſt; but the beſt time for catching 
tem is about Michaelmaſs, with the trap- 
cage, and day-nets, when they frequent 
the fields where the thiſtle, and other feeds 
crow, as mentioned before. They are 
ealily caught, being of ſo gentle and fami- 


liar a nature, and will both feed and ſing | 


preſently: when you firſt take them, give 
them canary, and a little hemp-ſeed; or 


tome of the ſame they love to feed upon 2 A 


in the fields, ſuch as the thiſtle,” which... 


mould always be kept by you, to give them 


” 
8 


a * 


2 head of now and then, as directed before; 
keep them on canary, and the beſt rap- ſeed 
mixed together, which is more wholeſome, 
and agrecs better with them; for hemp- 
ſeed ſpoils their colour, and canary-lecd 
preſerves it. 


Their Diſeaſes and Cures. 


This, as I obſerved before, is a long-liv'd, 
and very healthful bird, that is ſeldom out 
of order; but when you find him droop, 

| give him ſaffron in his water ; if he has a 

ſcouring, crumble a little dry chalk in the 
bottom of his cage, or among his fecd, 

or ſtick a bit between the wires of his cage, 

and put gravel at the bottom, and give him 

a little thiſtle-ſeed, which may be found in 

the great thiſtle, at the bottom of a white 
down, or other ſeeds which they delight 
upon when in the fields. 
Such as cat hemp-ſeed to purge them, 

ſhould have the ſeeds of melons, ſuccory, 
lettice, and plantain- ſeeds for that pur- 
Poſe. 

3% Gs When there is no need of purging, give 
& F LE two or three times a-week, a little 
NETS lag or loam '1 in their meat, or at the bot- 
—p | —— S 82 Wes 2 tom 


E 


tom of the cage; for all ſeeds have an oili- 
neſs; ſo that if they have not ſomething to 
dry it up, in length of time, it ſpoils their 
ſtomach, and puts them into a flux, which 
is of dangerous conſequence, 


oer the under, like that of a hawk, the 
#-..- tongue ſhort, and the eyes of a hazle colour; 


0 os body, larger than in the generality of {mall 


EE 
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ps: this laſt name they have probably 


ot man. The Hen learning after the 
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. Oz M BULL-FINCH, 


"KH Deſcription and Character. 


TE BULL-FINCH at full growth, 

from the point of the bilkgto the tip 

of che tail, is ſix inches, of VWMh the tail 

1s two inches long; in weight, thirtcen 

grachms: they have a black ſhort bill, very 
ſtrong and crooked, the upper part hanging 


the head and neck, in proportion to the 


> Birds, from which they may have their 
name. In ſome places, they are called 
Nopcs, in others Thick-Bills, and in ſome, 


m their wild hooping ſort of note. 
Tbey are very docile birds, and will 
„ Haitate the ſound of a pipe or whiſtle 


the or whiſtle as well as the Cock; having 
no long of their own but what is taught 
. in Which they excel moſt birds; and 
petutiar retiry of theſe birds is, that 
Fever forget wha they” have once 
+, | learned, 
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learned, tho' they hang among ever ſo ma- 
ny birds; ſome have been taught to ſpeak 
ſeveral words very diſtinctly. 

It is a bird much eſteemed for beauty and 
ſinging; for in the former he equals moſt, 
and in the latter, when well taught, excels 
all ſmall birds; they have been frequently 
fold from five to ten guineas a- bird. 

They are in many parts very ſcarce, 
which ſeems to be occaſioned by a great 
many of them being ſhot by gardiners; 
and others, in the ſpring time, on account 
of their deſtroying the carly buds of the 
fruit trees, ſuch as-the apple, pear, peach, 
and other garden trees, of which they ars 
excceding fond; and, by that means, d x 
great damage to the pardiners, whe there? 
fore hate and deſtroy them, as a great peſt 
of their gardens. It is Rid 1 in ſome parts 
of England, a reward is given by the 
church - wardens for every Bull-finch chat 
is killed; if ſo, that may be aſſigned as. one . 
reaſon of their ſcarcity, being leſs e common | 
than moſt other linging birds that breed; in 
that country. e 
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The diſtinguiſhing Marks of the Cock 
and HEN. 


The Cock is in bigneſs equal to the Hen, 
but hath a flatter crown, and excels her in 


the beauty of his colours; a lovely ſcarlet 


or crimſon adorns his breaſt, the feathers on 
the crown of the head, and thole. that com- 
paſs the bill, are of a brighter black than 


| thoſe of the. Hen; part of the neck, ſhould- 
ers, and back, are of a bluiſh aſh colour, 


ſhaded with red; the belly and ramp white, 
ſome of the quill feathers have their out - 
ward ſhafts red, and the inner, of a fine 


& gloſſy black; others have their exterior 


edges white, which makes a ſort of white 


line or. croſs- bur upon each wing; the tail 
is of a ſhining black, the legs of a. * 
colour, and the claws black. 

If both are ſeen together, the one may 
very eaſily be known from the other, the 


colours in the Cock being much more re- 


ſplendent than in the Hen; but whilſt theſe 


birds are young, it is more difficult to diſtin- 


guiſh them; one of the ſureſt ways is, to 


pull a few feathers from their breaſt, 9 


they are about three weeks old; and, 
= es 
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abdut ten or twelve days after, you will 
perceive the feathers, . where you have 
pulled, to come off a curious red, if a 
Cock; if a Hen, they will come off a paliſh : 
brown. 


The Time and. Manner of building 


their Neſt. 


The Bull-finch breeds late in the ſpring, 
ſeldom has young ones before the end of 
May, or beginning of June; ſhe builds in 
an orchard, wood, or park, where there are 
plenty of trees; her neſt is not very com- 
mon to be found; it is an ordinary mean 
fabrick, made with ſeemingly little art; on 
which ſhe lays four or five eggs of a bluiſh 
colour, ſpotted at the biggeſt end, with large. 
dark brown, and faint rediſh ſpots, 


Of the Young. - 


How to order and bring them up. 


Theſe birds muſt not be taken too young: 


let them be well feathered firſt, at leaſt | 


twelve days old; keep them warm and 


clean: theſe birds when young, are fed as 
the Linnet, Chaffinch, G With bread, | 


milk, and rap-leed, made idr to. BY WE: 
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feed them every two hours from morning 

till night, making but little at a time, tha: 
— may have freſh victuals every day 
When they are grown up, feed them with 
rap and canary-ſeed, three fourths rap, 
and one fourth canary; it is the beſt food 
you can feed them with. 

If at any time you perceive them out of 
order, put a blade of ſaffron in their water; 
and you may try them with the Wood. 
lark's meat, or fine hemp-ſeed; but keep 
moſtly to rap and canary-{eed mixed toge- 
ther, the laſt of which is moſt acceptable 
to them. 

You muſt remember frequently to pipe, 
- whiſtle or talk to them, whilit they are 
young, what you intend they ſhould learn, 


and you will find them ſoon take it. 


THE 
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T H 
BULL-rFINCH and Daw; 


A 
. 


A Bvur.r-FINch, who his talents try'd 
With good ſucceſs, but more of pride, 
As cobllng, ſtrutting, turky vain, 
Each bird the mark of his diſdain; 
Admir'd, and fear'd, where &er he ſung, 
Pearch'd near a daw, and thus begun: 
See! joys compleat cn me beſtow'd, 
With pers'nal charms, and parts endow'dz 
But feather'd ſages ſure agree, 
'That nature nodded, forming thee: 
Aukward, alert, with whims thy head, 
Mercurial mounts, but drops in lead : 
Thy ſhape, thy hue, our ſight offends, 
Thy ſhort, ſhrill accents who commends ? 
Not fo abſurd the hooting owl, 
But gravely he, thou pertly dull. 
Abaſt'd the daw, with fatire ſtung, 
Jabber'd and gnaw'd, and bit his tongue; 
To hollow tree his ſeat withdrew, - 
Still ſputt'ring anger, as he flew. 
With fickle wing, ſoon chang'd his place, 
A chimney cover'd his diſgrace , . 
| Here 
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Here fix'd he ſcorns with heedleſs ear, 
The ſounds that reach his hollow ſphere». 
The titt'ring voice, or haſty calling, 
Dog's. ſnap abrupt, or puſs's ſqualing; 
Alternate fugues of ſcolding tongues, 
Or ſem-briefs bray'd from aſſes lungs : 
With better ſtrains, at length, he heard 
A pipe inſtruct a tutor'd bird; 
Catching the ſong with tuneful throat, 
And ecchoing back each rival note. 
Thus charm'd, he, from his dark abode, . 
Invited tries th? advent'rous road: 
Down-right he flounders on; his fight 
Is hid in momentary night. 
But gloomy fears, and perils ending, 
To ſpacious, lightſome room deſcending; 
Behold, with what a glad ſurpriſe, 
Impriſon'd there, the finch he ſpies, 
Swinging betwixt the floor and cieling, 
A cage, his pendent, airy dwelling. 
A gilded ball ſhone o'er his head, 

Thick wires, like rays around him ſpread: 
A turf beneath his foot. was found, 

In miniature, a verdant ground; 
Seeds here conceal'd, there groundſel ſeen, . 
There plantain ſtalks were wove between: 

Water, with ſtreaks of ſaffron dy'd, 
| Rich draughts from cryſtal font ſupply'd. 
| ſhow of bliſs his ſtate expreſs'd, 
+ Tho? ſplended ſervitude, at beſt. 
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But now what refuge, or relief, 
Can hide his ſhame, or ſooth his grief? 
While ſtanding oft diſclos'd before him, 
With hateful form, oft hov'ring o' er him; 
Clapping his ſooty wings, his foe, 
Adds inſults to the captive's woe. 
Where's now, eries he, thy ſcorn, or boaſt? 
What's wit, or beauty, freedom loſt? 
Tho? gay thy priſon, firm its hold ; 
And fetters gall, tho' made of gold. 
Hence, warbling ſlave, be.this thy ſtrain, 
Thy excellence but proves thy bane: 
Whilſt I in my defects am bleſs'd, 
Thou ſtill art wretched tho? careſs'd: 
The meaneſt thanks to nature owe; 
And chance can bring the vaineſt low, 
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vx. or ru CHAFFINCH. 


HE CHAFFINCH is a ſtout, hardy, 
well known bird, being common al- 
moſt in every tree or hedge; of the bigneſs 
of theBull-fnch, very laviſh in his ſong, and 
* *when brought up from the neſt, or branch- 
| ers, will {ing ſix or eight months in the 
| Fear; the wild, not above three months, 
: and chiefly in breeding time; and ſome of 
theſe birds, when brought up under other 
ect ſong- birds, prove good and valuable, 
and have been ſold for three crowns, and a 
guinea a- bird; but the greater part is not 
worth keeping, _ 
k is. a duſtom among the bird-men, when 
they want to learn the Chaffinch, Linnet, 
c. a ſong, to blind them when they are 
about three or four months old; which is 
done by putting out their eyes with a wire 
made moſt red-hot ; becauſe, as it is ſaid, 
they Will be more attentive, and learn the 
1 better but I am fare it would be much 
better never to confine them in cages, than 
| gk 38 harmony by ſuch uſage, I ; : 
1 5 | thin 


| The Deſcription and Character. 
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think it is enough to deprive theſe little in- 


nocent creatures of liberty, for our pleaſure 
and entertainment; but to put out their 
eyes to increaſe it, is exceedingly barbarous. 
If what they aſſign for this, is true; yet the 
practice is cruel, and what no one, who has 
any tenderneſs in his nature, would ever be 
guilty of. Theſe poor birds, beſides the pain 
of the firſt operation, and what they ſuffer 
before, to prepare them for it, by being 
kept in darkneſs till they can find their 
meat, &-'c. and the miſery that follows for a 
fortnight or more, are ſometimes tortured 
a ſecond time, becauſe, perhaps, theytave 
rubbed their eyes open again, or the cruc 
ty was too favourably performed, 


The diſtinguiſhing Marks of the Cock 


and Is| EN. 
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The Cock of this kind may be eaſily & di- 


ſtinguiſhed from the Hen, at ten or twelve 


days old; the difference being verq plain, 
if you view them together. The Cock: bird 
has a great deal more white in 


than the Hen, particularly on his 7 5 
his breaſt is remarkably reder, and the fea- 


thers of the whole bird, of F higher and 


L "brighten 5 


3 


. 
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brighter colour than the Hen's. In an old 
bird, the head of the Cock is bluiſh; the 
back of a rediſh-brown, with a mixture of 
aſh-· colour or green; the breaſt of a fine 
red, and the belly white: The colours of 
the Hen are not ſo bright and lively, her 
rump is green, the back not ſo brown, and 
the belly inclines to a dirty kind of green; 
the breaſt is allo of a duller colour, more 
upon the gray. 


The Time and Manner of building 
their Neſt. 


They breed in April, and have young ones 
about the beginning of May. She builds 
dear the top of a high hedge, or in the 
branches on the ſide of a tree: her neit is 
the prettieſt of all ſmall birds, excepting 
the Gold-finch's, which excels it in beauty; 
the out- ſide is green-mols, ſmall ſticks, 
vithered graſs, horſe and cow-hair, wool, 
feathers, &c. making an exceeding ſoft 
bed for her young, on which ſhe lays four 
or five eggs of a whitiſh colour, {potted 
. with a few large rediſh brown ſpots, with 
a few ſmall ſpecks and ſtreaks at the largeſt 


end, of the {ame colour, 


Of 


Of the Young. 


How to order and bring them up. 


You may take them at ten days old, and 
feed them as you do the Gold-fnch or 
Linnet; they are hardy birds, that may be 
eaſily raiſed. 

And when they are ſick and out of or- 
der, apply the fame things as you do to 
theſe birds. 

Theſe birds are raken in great plenty 
with clap-nets in June and July, eſpecially 
the young flight, called branchers; there- 
fore, it is hardly worth the trouble of bring- 
ing them up from the neſt; tho' ſome that 
are bred under the ſweet- ſong Chaffinch, or 
any other fine ſong- bird, ſometimes prove 


very good birds. 
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XVI. Or TER GREEN-FINCH, 
GREEN-LINNET, oR GREEN- 
BIRD. 


The Deſcription and Character. 


ol is a little larger than the Chafhnch, 
and is a good ſtout bird, of a ſtrong har- 
dy nature; Green-finches arc frequently 
kept in cages, but not much eſteemed for 
their ſinging: they are more valued for their 
learning to ring the bells in cages contrived 
For that purpoſe; tho' ſome of them, if 
brought up from the neſt, will learn to pipe 
and whiſtle the ſong of moſt other birds. 
At the beginning of winter, and in hard 


taken with clap-neas in great numbers. 


Tue diſtinguiſhing Marks of the Cock 
. and HEN. 
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1 8 Hinhead and back are green, the edges 
esthers grayiſh, and the middle of 
1 the back hath ſomething of a' cheſnut-co- 
2 pantermixed; the fore - part of his head, 
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and rump, are of a deep yellowiſh green; 
the lower part of the belly inclining to 
whitiſh, the borders of the outmoſt quill- fea- 
thers of the wings are of an elegant yellow, 
and the feathers along the ridge of the 
wing are alſo of a lovely yellow. 

The colours of the Hen are not fo bright 
and lively, and on the. breaſt and back, 
hath oblong duſky ſpots; where the Cock 
is of a fine yellow, her colours are of a 
ſordid green; the young Cock-birds, as ſoon 
as they are feathered, may be known from 
the Hens, by the ſame brightnels in their 
colours. 


The Time and Manner of building 
their Neſt. 


They build commonly in hedges, and $f 
make a large neſt; the outſide conſiſts of” 
hay, graſs, ſtubble, &-c. the middle of moſs, 
the inſide lined with feathers, wool, hair, 
Cc. ſhe lays five or fix eggs, of a: very. 
faint green colour, ſprinkled with mall 
rediſh ſpots, eſpecially at the 1 15 ene | 
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Of the Young. 


How to order and bring them up. 


They have young ones about the middle 
of May, and may be taken at ten days old, 
and brought up with the ſame food and ma- 
nagement as Linnets, or other birds of the 
Finch kind; they are not very tender, only 
keep them clean, and there is no fear but 
they will thrive. 

If you regard the Cock's colours, he is as 
finely feathered as moſt birds; and in an 
aviary makes as pretty a ſhow as the beſt, 
and ſings a pretty baſs amongſt them. 
le is ſeldom ſick; but, when he is, give 

him what you give Linnets, Chaſlinches, 
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WII. Or THE LINNET. 
The Deſcription and Character. 


HIS bird is fo univerſally well known; 
that a particular deſcription is unne- 
ceſſary. It is in length, from the point of 
the bill to the end of the tail, hve inches 


and a half long, and uſually weighs about 
ten drachms. 


For the {weetneſs of its ſinging, the 
LINNET is fo much eſteemed, that, by 
many perlions, it is thought to excel all 
{mall birds. It has cełtainly a curious find 
note, little inferior to the beſt of birds, and 
may be taught likewiſe to pipe, whiſtle, © 
or the ſong of any other fine. bird; but a8 
its own is ſo good, that trouble is npne» 
ceſſary: the natural note of any fine- ſong» | 


bird is ever to be preferred; but where the 


bird has but an indifferent ſong of his own, 
then to learn him to pipe, whiſtle, &:c;/1 
very pleaſant, and well worth the trouble. | 
It is pretty apt in learning, if you bring x 
np from the neſt, and will take me Woud: * 


lark's ſong to perſeQion, or that of the Cas 7 


nary bird. | e 
8228 | "Tho 
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| The Linnet, with the Bull-finch, Night- 
1 ingale, Black- bird, &-c. ſays ALonzo DE 
O VALLE, in his Account of Chili, form, 
ſome a baſs, ſome a tenor® with all the 0- 
ther parts of harmony, beyond belief, un- 
der the ſhade of the trees in that kingdom 
in the ſummer- time. 
Theſe ſweet · ſong Linnets have been ſold 
from one, to five guincas a- piece, 
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The diſtingniſhing Marks of the Cock 
| and HEN. 


The Cock-bird of this kind may be known 
either old or young, by theſe two marks; 
firſt, the feathers on his back are much 

> browner than thoſe of the Hen: ſecondly, 
iy the white of the wing; take your Lin- 
net when the wing feathers are grown, and 
ſtretch out his wing, holding his body faſt 
with the other hand; then obſerve the 
White upon the three or four longeſt fea- 
thers, if it appears clear, bright, and broad, 
and reaches up to the quills, it is a ſure gn 
of a Cock bird; for the white in the wing 
E. : of the Hen, is much lels, fairer and nar · 
- rower. P e 
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The Time and Manner of building 
their Neſt. 


They build commonly in a thick buſh, 
or hedge, and ſometimes among furze- 
buſhes, c. making a ſmall pretty neſt, the 
outſide of bents, dry'd weeds, and other 
ſtubble matter, and the bottom all matted 
together; the inſide of fine ſoft wool, mix- 4 
ed with downy ſtuff, gathered from dryed 1 
plants, with a few horſe-hairs, made x1! 
ceeding neat and warm, on which ſhe lay. 
four, and ſometimes five eggs, with fins 
red ſpecks, eſpecially at the blunt end; and 
has young ones by the middle of April, or 
beginning of May, 
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Of the Young. 


How to order and bring them up. 3 


Some of theſe birds will have: nes, 


ones three or four times a- year, eſp 3 


if they be taken from them before re they . 
out of their neſts. | da . 
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They may be taken at ten . 
ſooner; put them in a ſmall bat e re ard 
for ae purpoſe, ; be fs MW 8 
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warm, and feed them once in two hours, 
from ſix in the morning, till about ſix or 
ſeven at night: prepare rap- ſeed ſoaked in 
water ten or twelve hours, then pour off 
your water, and let it boil up in more clean 
water, ſcum and ſtrain it; then bruiſe it 
very ſmall, cleaning as many of the hulls 
from it as you can; then take a piece of 
the beſt white bread, firſt ſoak it in clean 
water, then boil it in a little milk, to a thick 
conſiſtence; take one third rap-leed, and 
mix them together, till it become a ſoft 
Paſte or crowdy, making but little at a time, 


that they may have it freſh every day; be- 


cauſe ſour meat will throw the birds into a 
ſcouring, which often kills them: neither 
mult their meat be given them too dry; 
for in fuch a caſe, it will make them vent 
burn, and that is as bad as if they had been 
fcoured: when they begin to pick about 
their meat, and feed themſelves, ſet ſcalded 
rap-ſeed in their cage, to wean them from 
the bread and milk as ſoon as poſſible; be- 
cauſe ſometimes feeding too long upon ſoft 
food, will make them rotten. It will be a 
month or ſix weeks before they will be able 


to crack their ſeeds, and live entirely upon 


hard meat. N 


A 


There 


1 


There are other ſorts of food made uſe 
of in bringing up young Linnets, but this 
has been proved to anſwer as well as any. 

When they are fully grown up, feed 
them with rap and canary- ſeeds , three 
fourths rap, and one fourth canary, it be- 
ing the beſt food you can feed them with; 
you may give them a little hemp-leed at a 
time, but not too much, it being too fat- 
ning, and makes them dull and heavy; 
whereas a little now and then nouriſhes, 
and makes them chearful. 

If you intend to learn them to whiſtle, 
let it be done when you feed them; for 
they will learn very much before they can 
crack hard ſeeds: or hang them under any 
bird you have a-mind they ſhould learn his 
ſong; for theſe birds, when young, are ex- 
ceeding apt for any ſong or tune; or the 
may be even taught to ſpeak; for there is 
nothing ſo hard but labour and diligence 
will overcome. 


| Their Diſeaſes and Cures, 


This is a very healthful bird, andhas been 

L * | 
ept many years, without being lnbjedt to 
any malady ; but ſometimes he is troubled, 


with 


" 
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with melancholy, occaſioned from a ſwel- 
ling at the end of his rump, from which, if 
ripe, you may with a needle let out the 
corruption, and anoint the part with the 
ointment of freſh butter and capon's-greaſe, 
or take a bit of loaf-ſugar moiſtened in 
youy mouth, put it on the. ſore, and it will 
Heal it: feed him for two or three days 
with the ſeeds and leaves of lettice, beets, 
or the feeds of melon chop'd in pieces, Tn 
which he will eat very greedily of; when No 
Jou find him to mend, take the melon 12 
ſeeds, &c. away, and give him his old diet Ml 
again: you may put into his water a blade 
of ſaffron, and white ſugar-candy, till you 
-percelive the bird to be entirely recovered. 
The diſeaſe this bird is moſt troubled with, 
is a ſcouring, occaſioned by bad ſeeds, and 
many times for want of freſh water. There 
are three ſorts of this diſtemper; the firl 
very thin, and with a black ſubſtance in the 
middle, which is not very dangerous: the 
ſecond is between a black and a white, but 
not % thin as the other, but very clammy 
Age ing; this is worſe than the former, 
PER: I ys yecovered by giving the bird ſome 
eee ed ſhred, lettice and beet-ſeeds 
8 Po . 20 10 his water put liquoriſh or 
7 WF; | k Jaffron, 
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ſaffron. The third and worſt ſort of ſcour- 
ing is the white clammy, which is danger- 
ous and mortal, if not looked after in time: 

for this give him firſt flax-ſecds, taking a- 
way all other ſeeds; then give him plan- 
tain - ſeeds, if green, otherwiſe they will do 
him no good: for want of plantain-ſeeds, 
give him ſome of the leaves ſhred ſmall, 
or a little bruiſed hemp- ſeed, putting into 
his water, as before, ſugar- candy, liquoriſh, 
or a blade or two of ſaffron. You may give 
the bird, now and then, a ſmall quantity of 
ſeeded chick-weed, and a little chalk. You 
mult be diligent at the firſt to oblerve him 
when he is ſick; for this third and worſt 
ſort of ſcouring, if it be not taken at the 
firſt appearance, immediately cauſeth him 
to droop, and, in two or three days, his ſto- 
mach will be quite gone, and then all me- 
ines art uſcleſs. 

Tho are likewiſe ſubject to furfeits, oo- 
aſioned either by cold, or from eating too 
greedily upon greens; eſpecially a rank ſort 
of chick-· weed, with broad leaves, and with- 
out Nec, which is hurtful both to old and 
«birds. This diſtemper may eaſily 
Nereiwed by ſeeing the bird pant, and 
0 heaye his belly faſt, and fit melancho- 
M Ke . 
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Iy, with his feathers ſtanding big, more 
puffed up than ordinary; he will now alſo 
iplit and caſt his feed about the cage, not 
Caring to cat at all: to diſcover it likewile, 
blow the feathers on his belly, and you 
will perceive it ſwelled, tranſparent, full of 
little red veins, all his little bowels ſinking 
down to.the extreme parts cf his body, and, 
if far gone, black, which generally brings 
death. The cure of this diſeaſe, if taken 
in time, is to keep him warm, and give 
him oat-meal amongſt his ſeeds, for three 
or four days, in order to cleanſe him, and 
put liquoriſh in his water; but, if he 1s too 
losſe, inſtcad of oat-meal, give him maw- 
ſeed, and bruiſed hemp- ſeed, being more 
binding, and at the ſame time a little faf. 
fron in his water; then for his meat, give 
bim beets, and lettice to feed on, or ſome 
of the herb mercury, which is very good 
againſt this diſtemper for any ſick bird: 


you may likewiſe give him melon-lecdfi 


chopped ſmall, and, at the bottom of the 


cage; lay ſome gravel with a little powder'd 


ſugar, and a little ground oat-meal. 

The laſt thing I ſhall take notice of is 
His moulting: careful nurſing is the prin- 
cipal means of preſerving birds under this 

malady, 
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malady, by keeping them from the cold or 
wind, which are very prejucicial to them 
at ſuch a time; therefore be ſure to keep 
„ him warm, that be may not catch cold, 
u which gives him a hoarſneſs. If the wea- 
ft ther is very hot when the birds are in their 
gmoult, give them liquoriſh in their water, 
, inſtcad of faftron, and for their meat plan- 
tain and lettice- ſeed; but none of that meat 
if it be cold weather: to cure his hoarſneſs, 
the beſt remedy is, to put ſome liquoriſh 
and a few anniſe-ſeeds in his water, and 
then to ſet him in a warm place, | 
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ON THE 


iT Death of a favourite LINNET. 


A 
P 0 N. 


We ENT and cold, beneath this mould, 
a lovely Linxer lies, 
And now no more, as heretofore, 


with neighbour DickiE vies. 
His little throat, with many a note, 


once charm'd the raviſh'd ear, 
While wanton plays, and pretty ways, 
18 made every note more dear. 
1 His early ſong was loud and long, 
his ev'ning lays the ſame; 
Chegrful and gay he paſt the day, 
© Without repreach or blame. 
But What defence was innocence, 
odr muſick's ſofteſt airs, 
Againſt a fate, that, ſoon or late, 
. nor lord nor linnet ſpares? 
f Vain man! be wiſe; before your eyes, 
+ 3. keep ſlill your latter end; 
4 The: life of Lin was free from ſin, 


24 * You? * . in time amend. 
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XVIII. Or THE RED-POLE: Or, 
RKRed- headed LINNET. 


The Deſcription and Character. 


HIS bird is about the ſize of the com- 
mon Linnet: it is not a very fine bird 
for ſinging, but has a pretty chattering ſort 
of ſong, tho” it cannot be called melodious; 
yet this bird is often kept in a cage, and 
by ſome people much valued for the 
ſweetneſs:.of its ſinging, as well as for the 
beauty of its feathers, which is enough to 
recommend it. 

The top of the head and breaſt of te 
Cock, is adorned with a remarkable ſhin- # 
ing red; the upper part of the body, like 
the common Linnet; the lower part of the 
belly inclining to a white; the prime fea- 
thers of the wings and rail duſky ; ; the tail 
about two inches long, and lomething fork - 
ed: the outmoſt borders of the wing and 
tail · feathers around are white; the legs and 
feet are duſky; the claws black and long, 
for the - bigneſs of the bird; but. che ee 


very ſhort, . 7325 
M3 ee Tz 
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In this kind, the Hen alſo hath a ſpot of 
red upon her head; but more faint than 
that of the Cock, and of a ſaffron colour. 

They build much in the manner of the 
common Linnet; and feed upon canary, 
hemp, and rap-ſeed, as the Linnet, Gold- 
finch, &-c. 

They are likewiſe. taken with clap-nets, 
and lime-twigs, as they do Linnets, Gold: 
finches, and other ſmall birds. 
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XIX. Or Tye TWITE. 


The Deſcription and Character. 


5 Gros bird is, in colour and make, ſomes - 
thing like the Linnet, but lets: it is a 

bird vaſtly briſk and merry, that is always a- 
ſinging; therefore they hang him among o- 
ther birds, to provoke them to ing. 
The Cock has a very ſhort aſh-coloured: 
bill, the legs black, and has a curious red 


ſpot upon his rump, which the Hen hath : 
not. 


It is a bird not known to breed in this 
country: they viſit ſome parts of England 
in the winter, and go away again in the 
ſpring; but what place they come from, ,- 
or whither they go (as they ſay) to them is 
unknown: they are ſaid to be very commons 
in ſome parts of France, and are called there 
by a name, which with us ſignifies the 
Leſſer Linnet; and they ſay their eggs are 
like the eggs of that bird, but leſs. - 

The bird-catchers take them as they 
do Lingen, Sc. They feed 2 N 


Fa 


and rap - ſeed. It is a pretty familiar, gentle - 
natured bird, and by ſome reckoned well 
worch keeping. 
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XX. Or THE YELLOW-HAMMER. 5 
The Deſeription and Character. 


FF is equal to the Chaffinch in bigneſs. 

Both Cock and Hen are beautiful birds; 
and the Cock will ſing very prettily when Te 
in the fields, but is not kept very com- 


monly in a cage; yet he is no contemptible 


S * . OY 
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bird. Beſides his ſong, his fine feathers are | 
enough to recommend him: a lovely yel- | 
low adorns his head, throat, breaſt, and bel- 1 
ly; his back and wings are pretty much like 1 
the Linnet's: the Hen is of a paler l 1 
'' 


all over her body; and the parts that age 
of a fine yellow in the Cock, in e ' 
are of a dirty Sen. 5 


— WF 


The Time and Manner of e, 
: their Neſt, 


Theſe birds build upon the a * ; 
the foot or ſide of hank; or at che ſide _ | 
a river, pond or broo g they make large | . x 
flat ordinary neſt; , with 'molk; _dryid- roo © 1 
of graſs, weeds, c. with horſe inter- 4 
mixed; more of the. hin; ha * | 


. [| 
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bird makes uſe of; ſhe lays ſix or ſeven 
White eggs, veined and ſpotted with black, 


Of the Young. 


How to order and bring them up. 


Their young ones are uſually fit to take 
by the beginning of May; you may let 
them be ten or twelve. days old before you 
take them: feed them with fleſh mear, 
minced very fine, as you are directed to 
prepare it for other ſmall birds; or you 
may bring them up as the Wood-lark or 
Linnet: they will eat likewiſe worms. cut 
£ in {mall pieces, which food agrees very 
well with them. 

This bird is ſo common every where, 
that any further particular notice of him is 
unneceſſary; for the moſt part, they abide 
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chiefly ſeeds, worms, and other inſects. 
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on the ground ſeeking their food, which is 
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UR ears the lark, the thruſh, the turtle bleſt, 
And Philomela fweeteſt o'er the reſt. 

So in the ſhades, where, chear'd with ſummer-rays, 

Melodious linnets warbled fprightly lays : 

Now when the nigl:tingale to reſt removes, 

The thruſh may chant to the forſaken groves 

But, charm'd to filence, liſtens while ſhe ſings, 

And all th' aerial audience clap their wings. 

Soon as the fadded, falling leaves complain, 

Ot gloomy winter's inauſpicious reign; | 

No tuneful vcice is heard of joy and love, 

But mournful ſilence ſaddens all the grove; 

All nature mourns, the ſkies relent in ſhow'rs, 

Huſnh'd are the bitus, and clos'd the drooping 

flow'rs; : | 

The flow'rs now droop, forſaken by the ſpring, 

The birds, when left by ſummer, ceale to ſing, . 

Behold the groves that ſhinc with ſilver froſt, 

Their beauty wither'd, and their verdure loſt ! 

No grateful dews deſcend from ex'ning ſkies, 

Nor morning odours from the flow'rs ariſe ; 

No rich perfumes refreſh the fruittel field, 

Nor fragrant herbs their native incenſe yield: 


No 
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b No more the mounting larks, while Daphne ſings, 
Shall, liſPning in mid-air, ſuſpend their wings. 

; (ii No more the nightingales repeat their lays, 

F Or, huſh'd with wonder, hearken from the ſprays; 
| i No more the ſtreams their murmurs ſhall forbear, 
A tweeter muſick than their own to hear. 
Adieu, ye vales, ye mountains, ſtreams, and groves, 
Adieu, ye ſhepherds” rural lays and loves; 
Adieu, ye flocks; farewel, ye Sylvan crew; 
Mulick, farewel; and all the world, adicu. 


DIRECTIONS, 


* 


1 


DiRECTIONs, when and how Blacks 
birds, Thruſhes, Starlings, Woods 
larks, Nightingales, Robins, Cana» 
ry-birds, Finches, Linnets, Oe. arc 


to be taught with a Flagellet, or 
{mall Organ. 


HESE birds have great capacities for 

learning what they hear, eſpecially, 
when they are taken young, and kept'in a 
room, where they cannot hear any thing; 
but what you intend to teach them, they 
will readily learn it, as airs, and tunes on the 
{mall flagellet, and on a ſmall organ, that 
is made on purpoſe for teaching Canary» 
birds, Sic. it is played upon by turning a- 
bout a handle that it has; and, tho” one 
cannot play on any other muſical inſtrus 
ment, yet he may tcach his bird by this. 


The TIME. NY 


* 
2 


As to the time, when they are to be put 
in ſeparate cages, in order to teach them; 
| think it may be about the time they leave 
off being fed by the hand, and begin to 
feed themſelves, when they ought to be 
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removed to ſeparate rooms, out of the 
hearing of one another: and from that 
time, you are to play to them what you 
intend they ſhall learn, and always, as ex- 
actly as you can, the ſame way; for they 
will take it juſt as they hear it, both in the 
notes, and tune of the inſtrument; there- 
fore your flagellet mult be very ſmall, the 
notes whereot are not too loud: there are 
ſome of them not above ſix inches long; 
for, if the tone of the inſtrument be too 
deep, their voices will not be able to come 


up to it. 
The TUNES what, 


As for the tunes, they muſt be taught 
only one fine ſhort prelude, and a choice 
air; when they arc taught more, they are 
apt to confound the one with the other, and 
being taught too much, they often learn no- 
thing perfectly, their memory is lo over-bur- 
dened that they know not what they ſing. 


When to PLAY. 


You ought to give them a leſſon early in 
= the. morning when you riſe; another at 

oon, and another before they go to relt. 
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How OrrEN and in What MANNER. 


The tune ought to be repeated five or 
ſix times at every leſſon; and thoſe ſmall 
airs mult be play'd running, without repeat- 
ing the firſt part of them twice; and the 
concluſion in the lame manner, as is uſual- 
ly done in concerts, or other playing. 


In what K Ex. 


A little prelude may be given him in 
Cſeltfaut, with a march, or any other tune, 
alſo in C-/o/-fa!, as well as the prelude. 

One only at a time ought to be taught 
in the ſame room, eſpecially after they be- 
gin to come into the tune, leſt they con- 
found one another: ſome darken their, 
cages, while they are teaching them; but 


I think, as I obſerved before, that if you _ 


take them young from the neſt, and feed 
them by the hand, and make them familiar 
with you, they will learn as well without 
it. I heard of a gentleman in Dublin, that 
raught the Canary-bird the rune Sally, with 
a prelude to it, by hanging him open in 
his ſhop, and playing to him: he learn- 

N 2 ed * 
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ed the tune ſo perfectly, that no one that 
heard them both, and did not ſee them, 
could tell, whether it were he that played, 
or the bird that ſung; the bird imitated him 
fo exactly. You mult not be diſcouraged, 
and give over playing to your birds, if they 
do not take the tune immediately; for, tho” 
they were brought up with their own lire, 
they would not have their ſong perſectly, 
till they came to a right age. 
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Or THE DAY-NET., 


The ſame being uſed for taking ail 
Manner of ſmall Birds, that play in 
the Air, as Larks, Linnets, Finches, 


Oe. 


Happy! if in a ſhade content, 

You gilded chains deſpiſe, 

Tread free the flow'ry meads, and breathie 
The balm of vernal ſkies. . 


The Nature and Ule of it. 

The time of year for uling this net is, 
from Auguſt to November, when the young 
birds rove. about in flights; and the beſt 
time, is very early in the morning: it is to 
be obſerved by the way, that the milder 
the air, and the brighter the ſun is, the bet- 
ter will be your ſport, and of longer con- 
tinuance. The places where this net ſhould 
be laid, ought to be plain champaign, ei— 
ther on ſhort ſtubbles, green-lays, or flat 
meadows, near corn-ficlds, and fomewhat . 
remote from towns and villages, . _. _ 

This net is compoſed of two, whichanult * 
be exactly alike, and laid oppoſite, fo even 
and cloſe, that when they are pulled over, 
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the ſides may be at leaſt half a foot over 
the other. 
The faſhion. of this net is deſcribed in 
the following figure, made of a fine pack- 
| threed, with a ſmall meſh, not exceeding 
| Half an inch ſquare, and commonly three 
fathom long, and bur one broad; it muſt 
be verged about with a. ſmall but ſtrong 
cord; and the two ends extended upon two 
ſmall poles, ſuitable to the breadth of the 
net, with four ſtakes, tail-ſtrings, and draw- 
| ing lines. | 
When you are come to the-place where 
you intend to pitch your nets, be ſure to 
to have the wind either in front or behind 
them; if it be on either ſide, it hinders 
their playing ſmartly on the fowl. Open 
| and lay them ont at full length and breadtly,, IF 
ſtaking down the lower ſides all-along upon 
the ground, fo as only to move up and 
down. The upper ſides mult ſtand extend- 
ed on the long cord, which muſt be ſtaked 
| down with ſtrong ſtakes, very {tiff on their 
I lines at each end, how five yards diſtant, 
in a direct even line with the lower verges 
of the net: Then ſaſten to the upper end 
of the foremoſt ſtaves, your drawing-cord 
+*or hand: lines, which muſt be at leaſt twenty 
ES hve 
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five yards long, to reach unto ſome natural 
or artificial ſhelter, by which means you 
may lye concealed from the fowl; there imis+ 
rating, with a call in your mouth, ſeveral 
notes of birds, which you muſt learn by 
frequent practice, walking the fields for 
that purpole, obſerving the variety of ſeve- 
ral birds ſounds; eſpecially ſuch as they call 
one another by. 

Some have been ſo expert herein, that 
they could imitate the notes of twenty ſe- 
veral forts of birds at leaſt; by which means 
they have canght ten to- one, of another 
that was ignorant therein. 

Having placed your gigs, then place your 
tales, which is a ſmall ſtake of wood to 
prick down into the earth, having in it a 
mortice hole, in which a ſmall {lender piece 
of wood, about two foot long, is faſtened ſo 
as it may move up and down at pleaſure; 
faſten to this longer ſtick a ſmall line, which 
running through a hole in the aforeſaid 
ſtick, and ſo coming up to the place where 
you arc to ſit, you may, by drawing the 
line up and down, raiſe the longer ſtick 
from the ground, as you lee cccaſion. 

Then faſten a live grecn-bird, Vold- 
finch; or any other ſuch like bird, to this 

longer 
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| longer tick, which by making it to ſtir 
up Nd down by your pu'ling the line, 
will entice the birds to come to your net. 
Or, if you are not provided with decoy- 
birds, trained for that purpoſe, take them 
along with you in ſmall cages that are light 
and portable: both this and the other (tale, 
are to be placed between the two nets, a- 
bout two or three foot diſtance from each 


other, ſo that, in the falling of the nets, the 


cords may not touch or annoy them. 


Having placed your nets and ſtales in 


this manner; go to the further end of your 
Jong drawing: lines, and, having placed your- 
FE lay the main wing: line a-crols your 
thigh, and with your eft-hand pull the 
ſtale- line to ſhew the birds: and when you 
e them to play about your nets and 
then pull the net over with both 
Male, with a quick, but not too haſty mo- 
den; 'Stherwiſe your {port will be ſpoiled. 


47. muſt always remember to lay be- 


| bind you, where you fit, all the ſpare in- 
fſtruments and implements to be uſed; as 


ting: pin, and needle; your mallet to knock 
A Ate Makes upon occaſion: And laſtly, 
ee Never. to let poles run out of 
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the ſtakes, poles, lines, pack-threed, kult 
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live · birds, for ſtales, as alſo, ſeed and water 
placed beſide them; for you muſt not be 
unprovided wich theſe, upon any account. 
Having thus treated of the day-net, and 
the manner of uling it, as it is commonly 
practiſed by all bird-catchers, correſpondent 
to the above deſcription, I have, for the ſatis- 
faction of the curious, given an exact deli- 
neation of it in the oppoſite plate, with re- 
ferences to the particular parts. 


% 


Happy the man who ſtudying nature's laws, 
"Thro* known effects, can trace the ſecret cauſe, 
q His mind poſſeſſing in a quiet ſtate, 
Fearleſs of fortune, and reſign'd to fate. 
Happy next him, who to the ſhades retires, .. -; 
Z But doubly happy, if the muſe inſpires s 
Bleſt, whom the ſweets, of home-felt quiet pleaſey,. 
But far more bleſt, who ſtudy joins with caſe. 
Happy the man, who ſtrings his tuneful lyre, 
Where woods, and brooks, and breathing fields 

inſpire; 44 

Thrice happy you, and worthy beſt to dwell, | 
Amidſt the rural joys you ſing ſo well. 253 
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DIRT CTI O NS for making BIRD» 
LIME; and how to uſe it, for 
taking Water-fow], and all Manner 
of ſmall Birds. 


run is a viſcid ſubſtance, pre- 

pared various ways, and from various 
materials, for the catching of birds, mice, 
and other vermine. 

The Bird-lime, ordinarily uſed, is made 
from holly-bark boiled ten or twelve hours: 
the green coat being ſeparated from the 
other, it is covered up a fortnight in a 
moiſt place; then let it be pounded into a 
tough paſte, that no fibres of the wood be 
lefr, and waſh it in a running ſtream, till 
no motes appear; then put it to ferment 
four or five days, and, having ſkimmed it 
as often as any thing ſhould ariſe, lay it up 
for ufe. 
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A Tur and Exact Way to make 
your beſt WATER-BIRD-LIME, 
to take Snipes, Fieldfares, Oc. or any 
other Birds that deli ht in the Water. 


© a pound of the ſtrongeſt bird- 

lime you can get, and after it is well 
waſted in clear ſpring- water, till you find 
it very pliable, and the hardueis quite ex- 
. tinguithed, then beat out the Mutes, till 
you cannot nerceive a drop to appear; then 
let it be dried, and having 10 done, 
put it into _— pot, or a ſauce - pan 
that is well unnd, and add-thereto as nich 
of the beſt capon's reale, or any other 
without ſalt, as will make it run: then add 
two ſpoonfuls of ſtrong vinegar, cone ſpoon- 


ful of the beſt ſallad-oil, and « fall quan- 
tity of Venice turpentine; boil them ** 


gently together upon a ſoft fire, ſtirring it 
continually, then take it from the fire, and 
let it cool; and when at any time you'hayg 


occaſion to ule it, anoint your twigs, ſtrawsy.. 
or any other {mall things, and no water i '3 


take away the ſtrength. 5 
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How to take SNIPES with Water 


Bird- lime. 


With this bird. lime ſh ordered, take two 
or three hundred birk-twigs, lime them 
very well; then finding out their haunts, 
which you will perceive by their dung, and 
in very hard weather, where thc water lies 
open, they will lie very thick, and oblery- 
ing the place where they moſt feed, ſer 
your limed twigs at a yard diſtance, and 
place them ſo as to ſtand floping ſome one 
way, and ſome another; then retire two or 
three hundred paces from the place, and 
you will find there ſhall not one ſnipe in 
ten miſs your twigs, by reaſon they ſpread 
their wings, and fetch a round cloſe to the 
ground before they light: When you fee 
any taken, ſtir not at firſt, for they will 
feed with the twigs under their wings ; 
and, as others come over the place, will be 
a decoy to entice them; but when you lec 
the coaſts clear, and but few that are not 
faſt, then take up your birds, and leave one 
or two faſtened to decoy the others flying 

| -over that way to the fame place: if there 
| be any other open places near-by, put them 
| a 5 Of 
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off from thoſe haunts; for they can feed 
in no hard place, by reaſon of their bills: 
in a ſnow, you will have them extraordina- 


ry thick in ſuch places. 


How to take FLELDFARES. 
When they rove in flights, which is a- 


bout Michaelmals, take your gun and ſhoot 


one or two of them; then, having prepared 


about two or three hundred or more limed 


twigs, take a great birchen bough, and cut 
off all the ſmall twigs; then make little 
holes and clifts in all places about the 


bough, and there place” in your limed 
twigs; then ſet your Fieldfares upon the top 
of the bough, in ſuch order that they may 
ſeem to fit alive. Let this bough of limed 


twigs be (et near where they come in a 


morning to feed, (for they keep a conſtant 


place till their food is gone) ſo that others 
flying but near, will quickly eſpy the top 
birds, and fall in whole flocks to them: by 


this great numbers have been taken at one 
Fall. | | 


O | Another 
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Another Method how to take all Man- 
ner of ſmall Birds that are at large, 
with Bird-lime. 


In cold weather, that is, in froſt and ſnow, 
all ſorts of ſmall birds gather together in 
flocks, as Larks, Chaffinches, Gold-hnches, 
Linnets, Ycllow-hammers, Sc. All theſe, 
except the Lark, perch on trees or buſhes, 
as well as feed on the ground. 

If they reſort about your houſe, or adja- 
cent fields, then ule bird-lime that is well 
prepared, and not too old, which order after 
the following manner: 

Put the bird- lime into an earthen diſh 
or ſauce- pan, adding to it freſh lard or ca- 
pon's greaſe, putting an ounce of either 
to a quarter of pound of bird- lime; then 
ſetting it over the fire, melt it gently toge- 
ther: but you muff take care not to let it 
boil, which would take away the ſtrength 
of the lime and ſpoil it. 

It being thus prepared, and you being 
furniſhed with a quantity of wheat-ears or 
ſmall twigs, cut your ſtraws about a foot 
long, beſides the Cars; then from the bot- 
tum o the ears, to che middle of the 

. 0 ſtraws, 
& 
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fraws, lime it about ſix or ſeven inches: 
let your lime be very warm, that it may 
run the thinner upon the itraw; and there- 
fore be the leſs diſcernible, and liable to be 
ſulpe cted by the birds. 

Then go into the field, carrying with 
you a bag of chaft and threſh'd cars, whicty 
{catter together for the compals of fifteen 
or twenty yards breadth; (it is beſt in ſnow) 
then ſtick up the limed ſtraws or twigs with 
the ears leaning, or at the ends tonching 
the ground ; then retire from the place, and 
traverſe the grounds all round about, and 


by that means the birds, being diſturbed. 


in their other haunts, will fly to the 
place where the chaff, &'c. has been ſcat- 
tered, and begin a-picking at the ears of 
corn, and finding that they {tick upon them, 
they will ſtraight-way mount up from the 
ground, and in their flight, the limed ſtraws 
lying under their wings will cauſe them 
to fall, and, not being able to diſengage 


themſelves, may be taken up by the hand 


with eaſe. 
If the birds that fall where your limed 
ſtraws are, be Larks, do not go near them 


till they riſe of themſelves; by thisgne- 
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thod ſome dozens have been caught at a 
flight. | 
Having performed this in the morning, 
take away all the limed ears, that ſo the 
birds may feed boldly, -and not be diſturb- 
ed or frighted againſt next morning, and, 
in the afternoon, bait the ſame place with 
freſh chaff and ears of corn, and let them 
reſt till the morning after; then having 
ſtuck up freſh limed wheat: ears, repeat: 
your morning birding-recreation. 


VIRGINIA NIGHTINGATYY, 
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VIRGINIA-NIGHTINGALE;. 


CALLED THE | 
 RED-BIRD, or RED-GROSBEAK. 


HE VIRGINIA NIGHTINGALE in 
bigneſs nearly reſembles the Song- 
thruſh; the bill is of a paleiſh red or duſky 
colour, encompaſſed with a border of black 


feathers extended below the chin; the head # 1 | 


pretty large, upon which there gro a large 


pyramidical tuft, or towring creſt, of a bright 


* 
1 a. i 
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ſcarlet, with which colour the neck, breaſt 
and belly are adorned; the back, and tips or. 
points of the wings and tail are more faint, 


and rather of a pale browniſh colouf; FE 
This bird has many ſtrange geſticulatons 


when it views its image in a glaſs, by raifmg 


and lowering its creſt, ſnaking its wings, 
3 and 


1 
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and ſetting up its tail after the manner of 
the peacock, making a hiſſing noiſe and 
ſtriking at the glaſs with its bill. 

There is a ſurpriſing ſtrength in the bill 
af this little creature, as is ſeen from its 
cracking the ſtones of fruit with the utmoſt 
cale and expedition, ſuch as almonds, o- 
lives, &-c.. the kernels of which they are 
very fond of. 

Theſe birds are found chiefly in Virginia, 
New-England, and ſeveral parts of North- 
America, from whence they are frequently 
brought over into England, and very highhy 
valued for their ſinging, as well as for the e- 
legancy of their colours, which makes them 
ſometimes ſell at a great price. 

They ling very agreeably, and ſome of 
their notes are much like thoſe of the Night- 
ingale, from whence it is ſuppoſed to derive 
the name of the Virginia-nightingale. 

The Hen, as in all other birds, is not ſo 
beautiful in her colours as the Cock, being 
more brown, with only a tincture of red; 
yet, when in cages, ſhe ſings along with the 
Cock, and is brought over with him. 

They catch them in the ſame manner as 
we do all our other {mall birds, by remov- 
ing the {now, and baiting the places where 
they 


I 


they frequent, with ſuch food as they uſual-- 
ly feed upon. 

The breeding of them has been attempt- 
ed, but never could as yet be brought 0 
any perfection. 


They feed upon hemp and canary-ſeeds, 
and will cat alſo the Wood-larks and Nigh- 
tingales food. 


When they are ſick, a ſpider or meal-- 
worm will relieve. them. 
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Common HOUSE-SWALLOW.- 


1 is about ſeven inches long from the 
point of the bill to the end of the tail, and 
from the point of each wing, when extend- 
ed, above twelve; generally weighing about 
fourteen or fifteen drams. The bill is but 
Mort, and is a little flat and depreſſed, of a 
black colour, ſharp pointed, but broad at 
the baſe. The mouth is very wide, the 
roof of which and the tongue are yellow: 
the eyes are large and of a hazel colour. 
x The head, neck, and upper parts of the 
body, are of a fine ſhining dark purpleiſh 
blue, with an orange colour'd {pot above 
the bill, and another of the ſame colour 
-- underneath: the breaſt and belly are of a 
duſky white, with a ſhade, or daſh of red. 
The quill-feathers are black, but the coverts 
are of the ſame colour with the head and 
back. The tail is forked and pretty long, 
and made up of twelve feathers, the out- 
moſt of which are near an inch longer than 
| _ the reſt, and end in ſharp points; the reſt 
3 "= "Benn by degrees, and are all black ex- 
| | cept 
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cept the two middle moſt, with a white ſpot 
upon each ; which ſpots make. a beautiful 
line that croſſes the tail, upon all but the 
two middle. feathers. The legs and feet 
are black; the former very ſhort. 

They feed upon beetles, flies, gnats, and 
other {mall inſets; many of which they 
catch in their flights thro' the air, and over 
ponds of water. They build in chimneys, 
and under the eves, and copings of houſes, 

They are well known to be birds of 
paſſage, that come here in the Spring, and 
leave us about the latter end of September. 
We have various, and very different ac- 
counts from many learned and ingenious 
men, with relation to the places to Which 
they go; it ſeems moſt rational, and is, I 
think, moſt probable, that they pals into 
ſome hot countries, ſuch as Egypt, Ethio- 
pia, &'c, 

Certain it is, that the Swallows neither 
come hither merely for warm weather, nor 
retire merely from cold: they, like the 
ſhoals of fiſh in the ſea, purſue their prey; 
They are a voracious creature, and feed fly- 
ing; for their food is the inſets, of Which, 
in our ſummer evenings, in damp and moiſt 
places, the air is full. They come hither” 

in 


1 
in the ſummer, becauſe our air is fuller of 
fogs and damps than in other countries, and, 
for that reaſon, breeds greater quantities 
of inſects. If the air be hot and dry, the 
gnats die of themſelves, and even the 


Swallows will be found famiſh'd for want, 


and fall down dead out of the air, their 
food being taken from them: in like man- 
ner, when cold weather comes in, the in- 
ſects all die, and then of neceſſity the 
Swallows quit us, and follow their food 
where ever they go: this they do in the 


manner I have mentioned above; for ſome- 


times they are ſeen to go off in valt flights, 
like a cloud; and ſometimes again, when 
the wind grows fair, they go away, a few 
and a few, as they come, not ſtaying at all 
upon the coaſt, 


Some 
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Some general Obſervations on the fore- 
going TREATISE. 


OF all the various ſpecies of ſinging- 

birds commonly bred in Scotland, none 
ſeem ſo hardy, or ſo well adapted to the 
climate, as thoſe that are the genuine and 
native produce of the country. Many 
very fine foreign birds when imported 
here, or when hatched from a brood origi- 
nally imported, often degenerate and loſe 
their ſpirits, and ſeldom arrive at that per- 
fetion of ſinging with which their native 
air inſpires them. The Nightingale and 
 Wood-lark, two of the moſt melodious of 
the muſical tribe, rarely, if ever, thrive in 
this country. It is true, they are naturally 
delicate and tender, and extremely ſubje&t 
to colds and cramps, and theſe, the ſmall 
exerciſe they have in a cage contributes 
not a little to foſter; beſides our ignorance. 
of thoſe natural medicines which they pick 
up in the fielis or woods, often prevents 
our capacity of curing them: but it is not 
to be doubted, that a change of air has the 
ſame effect on theſe as on other animals; 
more eſpecially, as their habit of body ĩs ſo 
3 very 
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very nice, that they are not able to bear 
the leaſt negle& of management. For this 
reaſon, the Sky-lark, the Linnet and Gold- 
finch, as being natives, and hardy birds, 
ſcem the fitteſt for our training and a- 
muſement. All of them are extremely en- 
tertaining and ſurprizingly agreeable in their 
different ways; the Sky- lark, for # vaſt 
compals of natural notes; the Linnet for 
his docility in imitating regular muſick, and 
the Gold-finch, beſides his agreeable note, 
For his faculty of learning to draw water, 
and ſuch other conceits. Theſe may al- 
moſt always be bred with ſucceſs, and con- 
tinue to divert us for many years. 

Of all foreigners, the Canary- bird bids 
the faireſt for recompenſing our care and 
pains. It is naturally a healthy bird, and 
if under proper management, may be pre- 
ſerveda long time. The cuſtom ſome have 
of coupling them with Gold-finches, contri- 
butes to the hardineſs of the offipring, tho” 
they degenerate both in colour and ſong. 
As they are almoſt the only birds which we 
take the trouble to hatch and bring from 
the egg, the ſatisfaction we have in ſupply- 


ing, them with neceſſaries, both for food 
2D TOE in Pres their little court- 
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ſhips when pairing, their dexterity in rear“ 
ing their neſts, the readineſs of the male 
to take his turn in all the duties of building, 
hatching and feeding, together with the 


continual melody wherewith they charms. 
us, affords a pleaſure as ſerene and exqui- 


ſite as any we can feel beſide, and fills 
our minds with gratitude and love to that 
ſupreme being, who has formed ſuch a va- 
riety of beautiful, harmonious creatures, 


for our admiration and amuſement. Of 


the larger kind of birds, which we often 
train up for our diverſion, ſuch as the Black- 
bird, the Starling and Song-thruſh, none of 
them ſeem ſo agreeable companions as the 
above; tho” all of them are fine ſingers: the 
two former coſt us much pains in teaching, 
as their natural notes are ſomewhat wild and 
unharmonious; and the latter, tho' remark- 


able for his vaſt variety of muſick, is ſo 


loud and clamorous in his ſong, as almoſt to 


deafen the ears of the hearer, and therefore 
thc woods ſeem a fitter habitation” for him 
than the cage. Some of the other ſmall - 
birds are endued with very fine natural | 
notes, but have neither that variety of har- 


mony, nor that facility of being taught, as 


P : . | 
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theſe above-mentioned have; © beſides that 
many of them are fullen, and extremely 
ſtubborn in their manner: I would therefore 
adviſe ſuch of my country-men as are lo- 
vers of birds, chiefly to cultivate and train 
up the moſt melodious of the ſpecies, and 
ſuch are natives of the climate, 0/2. the 
Sky-lark, the Linnet and Gold-finch; and 
if they can afford the time and attention 
requiſite, they may hatch Canaries, and 
raiſe an aviary in their houſes, which, by an 
almoſt -uninterrupted concert of natural 
muſick, will ſufficiently compenſate their 
coſt and trouble, 
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